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Hauestic Correspondence. 


(ORRESPONDENCE PROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Perry Centre, Oct. 24, 1849. 
ssrs, Eprrors :—The readers of a religious 
al are wont to feel an interest in finding it 
unel of communicating what is done and 
x among the churches. Our public religious 
lies, when they meet, have the effect of break- 
z up the monotony of the little community 
ind them; and making their doings widely 
known may sometimes impart similar interest 
ind benefit beyond their direct local influence. 
For this reason, | send you a short account of a 
meeting of a Conference of Churches in the quiet, 


ural community at Perry Centre. Here is lo- 
cated one of the most stable religious societies 
to be found ina likecountry town. The church 


was originally Congregational. For a while it 
became a constituted part of Presbytery on the 
accommodating plan, but has returned to its orig- 
inal independency, which it still retains. The 
pastor, Rev. T. M. Hodgman, was ordained last 
January, and was set over them by Genesee 
Preshytery—by consent of parties—and by the 
same consent he is to remain in his pastorate, 
disturbed, until the Presbytery, of which he is 
:member, shall see cause to dissolve the rela- 
i. This isa somewhat novel position for an 
lenendent Congregational Church; notwith- 
ating which, however, it is hoped the pastoral 
wion itself may remain till death shall dis- 
veit. Mr. H. is laboring with flattering pros- 
sof usefulness. 
‘ome months ago, the pastor invited the Union 
rence of Churches to hold its semi-annual 
ving at this place. This Conference was or- 
ed less than a year ago, to promote Chris- 
iellowship and codperation in the work of 
erimental piety, and active Christian benevo- 
eafter the manner of similar gatherings at 
It is constituted on the simplest and 
east cumbrous form of organization. It is styled 
(won Conlevence, not on account of any par- 
iculay uniting of different isms or denominations, 
Hut because its object in this respect is to meet 


he east 


the wants of numerous Congregational churches, 
who have long felt the need of some fraternal 
ond for their mutual strength and encourage- 
nent. Some of these churches—the most of them 


-are inlependent; others are associated, after 
of former times, with Presbyteties. 
All Congregational ministers and ministers of 
Congregational churches, who are not unsound 
1 the faith, whether either or both are in that 
position which is termed “belonging to Presby- 
~ OF not, are welcomed to our gatherings. 
he meeting at Perry was held on Tuesday 
uid Wednesday, Oct. 9th and 10th. Representa- 
‘ives Were present from some ten or twelve 
churches. From a few of the churches expected 
) he represented by ministers and delegates, 
me appeared. 


the custom 


lhe exercises were opened with a prayer-meet- 
igatone o'clock, followed by a sermon at two 
clock by Rev. J. M. Ballou, on a subject previ- 
is} assigned him, namely, “ The religious in- 
‘uction of the young, with especial reference 
parental responsibility in the matter.” It was 
ined on Eph. 6: 4—* Ye fathers provoke not 
irchildren to wrath, but bring them up in the 
ture and admonition of the Lord:” a very 
tistimed discourse, plain, forcible, practical 
‘ lnteresting—faithfully enforcing the duty of 
vents and guardians to the young committed to 
charge, to train them up religiously. The 
lc services were followed by a free discus- 
“of the topics presented in the discourse. 
‘ly interesting remarks and facts were elicited, 
‘th much pertinence and earnestness. The 
se closed by the unanimous passage of 
 \ollowing resolutions : 


“The Conference recommends to the churches 
ected with it, the Assembly's Catechism as a fam- 


2 We recommend to churches and their pastors, 

‘‘ocalcate upon parents and guardians the daty of 
‘ing fora deeper and more abiding sense of the 
‘reinents of the Bible, in reference to training the 

‘ig generation for God.” 

Ps n at the religious instruction and strict disci- 
‘)\°\ children is connected alike with their present 

“2 ond futare salvation; and essential to the 
~ of numbers and intelligent piety in the 

{ Reticated P ° 
Report on the subject of agencies, as a 

Means of « . 

w ' sustaining the tenevolent efforts of the 

churches wv . : 

‘es; Was read by Rev. C. Kidder. It urged 
“““essily Of some kind of agency that must 
‘line and money, in this as well as any secu- 
“ellerorise, ‘The question was, whether min- 

*'s and charehes should be their own agents, 
t others. Many facts were stated, 
‘Wing that the former kind of agency was to 
‘as extent neglected—and this neglect created 
ly necessity for the latter kind. While 
“ leporter urged that kind of agency as the 
Ot desirable, could it be rendered prompt, sys- 
‘Matic and efficient: until it was made such, 
“* could not dispense with the agencies hitherto 
mp oyed 
A 


he 


cost 


Mp y 


somewhat protracted and animated discus. 
‘ollowed, in which abuses of agencies were 
‘pored—some employed who scarcely met their 
“Wi expenses by their collections ; others receiy- 
4 8 large salary, who could not command hali 
‘e amount in the ministry : and perverting their 
position as the servants of the churches, to the 
issuumption of authority as petty archbishops. 
he Report was unanimously adopted. 
in the evening, a sermon was preached by Rev. 
\ Ridder, of Alexander. 
. Un We lnesday morning, the members of Con- 
“Tetice attended a prayer-meeting, to seek divine 
“Sssings on the further exercises of the day. 
‘ven the hour for business arrived, Mr. Gilbert 
“ai @ Report on the present position and pros- 
_destiny of Romanism in our country. 
» d!ter some discussion, was adopted. 
At 10 o'clock ‘the Moderator called on the 
‘“egates of the churches in order, who occupied 
“ temainder of the forenoon in presenting nat- 
‘ves of the state of religion in the churebes. 
These exhibited a condition of general outward 
Prosperity, but only one or two instances of spe- 
“al reviving, 
Chine ree Report on the responsibility of 
nent * Mi the present crisis of the Slavery 
‘testion failed—the reporter not present. ‘The 
‘ollowing resolutions were adopted : 
satis em ins 
& sin. ati a 
, in their individual and asso- 
make it distinctly and certainly 


clive 


Principle, is in itsel 
2. * Tha it 
“tated capacity, should 


The Conference closed its sessions with public 
services. A sermon on Christian fellowship was 
preached by Mr. Brown, and the Lord’s Supper 
administered to a good congregation of professed 
people of God, whose presence and attention 
through the whole evinced an interest in the ex- 
ercises, which mere ecclesiastical bodies do not 
always secure. 

Yours, 


THE UPPER MINNESOTA. 


BY OUR 


Moperator. 
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Dusvave, Iowa, Oct. 23, 1849. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

The portion of the Minnesota Territory lying 
east of the Mississippi will never be very valua- 
ble for agricultural purposes. Its present im- 
portance arises from its pineries and mineral de- 
posits. Great quantities of lumber are manufac- 
tured there, and in Wisconsin, on the tributaries 
of the Mississippi, which afford good mill-sites. 
This lumber is floated down, and supplies the 
towns on the whole length of the Mississippi, to 
New Orleans. Hundreds of lumbermen live in 
the wilderness, far from the abodes of civilization 
and the sound of the gospel, and many of them in 
a deplorable state as to morals. 

The Falls of St. Anthony are losing all the ro- 
mance and poetry connected with them; some 
Vandals from Maine having erected upon them a 
line of saw-mills, whose everlasting din almost 
drowns the roar of the cataract. The poor dis- 
appointed pilgrim, to that once picturesque spot, 
finds its primitive glory departed, and will soon 
see nothing there but “Lumberland.” 

On the western side of the Mississippi the 
country consists of beautiful, rolling prairie land, 
from Iowa to the dividing ridge between the head 
waters of that river and those of the streams run- 
ning north and falling into Hufson’s Bay, of 
which the Red River, of the North, is the princi- 
pal. Beyond that ridge, the country is again 
beautiful for agricultural purposes, and it is said 
that the climate is comparatively mild—milder 
even than a little farther south. 

Near the borders of the British Possessions, 
but within the limits of Minnesota, there has late- 
ly sprung up a settlement, called Pemberia, con- 
taining now about one thousand people. They 
are half-breeds, who have emigrated from the 
“Selkirk Settlement,” on the Red River, founded 
some years ago by Lord Selkirk, and chiefly 
composed, originally, of Scotch. This settlement 
belongs to the British. The descendants of the 
first settlers are a curious, half-civilized, and hy- 
brid race. They live partly by hunting, and 
partly by agriculture. Considerable trade is 
springing up between them and the town of St. 
Paul. They travel and transport goods in a queer 
looking cart, with two wheels, drawn by one ox, 
and into the construction of which not a particle 
of iron enters. The tires of the wheels are of 
raw hide. Long lines of such outré vehicles are 
seen sometimes at St. Paul, and they have even 
reached here, and been seen in our streets. Some 
of the settlers from the Red River now reside at 
the “Scotch Settlement,” in a county adjoining 
this. 

The Minnesota Pioneer gives the following de- 
scription of the people at the “ Selkirk Settle- 
ment” : 

“These men are usually known as the Red 
River half-breeds. They are, genera!ly speaking, 
of mixed Indian, English, Scotch, or French blood. 
Brought up, from earliest youth, to feel that their 
subsistence will depend upon their skill as horse- 
men and hunters, they accustom themselves to 
every exercise and privation, which tends to hard- 
en their muscles eo them for their voca- 
tion. Asa matter of course, the whole body of 
these hunters are capital horsemen, and amazing- 
ly expert in the use of fire-arms. Depending en- 
tirely upon the Hudson Bay Company for ammu- 
nition and arms, they must submit to any and all 
the arbitrary rules imposed upon them, and they 
are heartily tired of these exactions. 

“Twice each year, these hunters, four or five 
hundred in number, start for the American Terri- 
tories, after the Buffalo, with from a thousand to 
twelve hundred carts, which are driven by the 
women and children. The men are governed by 
fixed rules while at the hunt, which must not be 
infringed under severe penalties. They all leave 
the camp together, with the exception of a few, 
who are left as a guard ; and when a ‘surround’ 
of buffalo has taken place, the women are sent 
for to assist in butchering and drying the meat of 
the slain animals. Each cart will contain the 
— (or dried meat, pounded, and melted tal- 
ow poured over it) of ten buffaloes; so that the 
slaughter of these animals may be estimated at 
upwards of twenty thousand annually. The meat 
thus prepared is purchased, at a small price, by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and is used to provi- 
sion the inland trading posts. Attempt has, on 
one occasion, been made to prevent the incursions 
of these people within our boundaries, but with- 
out effect. Many of these mixed bloods desire 
now to move to Pembina, which is on the Ameri- 
can side of the line, and settle there, if permission 
can be obtained from our Government. They 
would constitute a formidable and efficient de- 
fence to our northern frontier, in case of Indian 
disturbances, as they are much feared by all the 
different tribes. The British settlement at Red 
River, in the vicinity of Fort Gary, numbers about 
five thousand souls.” 

I mentioned, in a former letter, that the U. S. 
Government had recently sent an exploring party 
through that remote but interesting country. 
They have lately returned, and the officers have 
proceeded to Washington, with a large amount 
of geographical and topographical information. 
The sketches and maps of Capt. Pope, of the En- 
gineer Corps, will be of great value in illustrating 
the country of the North West. 

Gov. Ramsay, of Minnesota, has recently sent 
a message to the Legislature, now in session, in 
reference to the settlement at Pembina, accompa- 
nied by a memorial from the inhabitants, com- 
plaining of the interference with their privileges 
of hunting, by the people dwelling in the British 
Possessions. He thus speaks of the Pembinians : 
“My information in regard to these people, 
from all sources, is, that they are a bold, honest, 
and hardy race, pursuing most industriously their 
mixed occupation of hanting and agriculture: 
that they are characterized by more than ordina- 
ry intelligence for their class and opportunities ; 
and that, altogether, they form a valuable aequi- 


sition to the population of this Territory, and of 
our common country. 


“They reside upon a fertile soil, that is capa- 
ble of producing, in abundance, wheat, rye, corn, 
potatoes, and all the vegetable and animal produc- 
Teg necessary to human subsistence and com- 
ort. 

“They occupy a point on our frontiers from 
whence are commanded the buttalo ranges of the 
immense plains to the south and west, and hun- 
dreds of their mounted hunters issue forth twice 
a year, In the spring and fall, and slay thousands 
of buffaloes, converting their meat, hides and tal- 
low, into articles of profitable merchandise.” 

The Governor recommends the establishment of 
a military post at Pembina, the survey of the 
lands in that region, the organization of a county, 
and the extension of the Territorial laws over the 
country ; and says, that if this is done, the popu- 
lation will soon swell to five or six thousand. 
He adds: . 

“Since the census of Pembina, in June last, 
when the population was about six hundred, it 
according to the memorial, increased to near 
a thousand souls, in consequence, | believe, of 
further immigration from the British side of the 
line. Such immigration is occasioned, it would 
appear, partly by dissatisfaction with the rule of 
the authorities of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
partly by an appreciation of the superiority of 
our Territory for permanent settlement ; but chief- 
ly in view of the facilities offered for hunting, the 
great buffalo ae being nearly altogether with- 
in the American lines.” 
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Under the above title, the writer, who has once 
or twice already appeared before our readers 
over the signature of “ Congregationalist,” writes 
us quite an article to prove that a man’s heart 
cannot be any other than his head. We wish him 
joy in his belief, and give his argument as he 
words it. The opposite sentiment, he says, “is 
equally at variance with true philosophy and the 
Scriptures.” 

From the natural and moral constitution of 
man, he must perceive with his head, (or mind), 
something pleasing or abhorrent in an object, be- 
fore his heart, (or affections), are either moved to 
hate, or love it. And the affections (or heart) 
will, in either direction, be moved in exact propor- 
tion to the vividness and definiteness of the per- 
ceptions of the head (or intellect) in regard to 
what it may consider beautiful and lovely, or 


odious and hateful, in the object of its contem- 
plations. 

Therefore, itis utterly erroneous to suppose 
that a man may love our Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Only True God and Savior—the Everlasting 
Father, and Prince of Peace—with all his heart, 
whilst with all his head he perceives nothing in 
him but a mere man, however exalted in virtue or 
wisdom he may esteem him. Thus much in re- 
lation to the philosophy of the matter. Now 
what saith the scriptures concerning it ? Do they 
not most fully and emphatically always ascribe 
all the errors in doctrine and practice that have 
ever obtained amongst men to a “deceitful and 
desperately wicked heart,” and never to a weak 
head? The Lord, by the mouth of the prophet 
Ezekiel, exclaims, in view of the abominable 
idolatries of His ancient Jewish church, “How 
weak is thy heart, seeing thou doest all these 
things, the work of an imperious whorish wo- 
man!” But in regard to the head or intellect of 
man, the Lord declares, by the mouth of another 
prophet, that (in effect) his plan of Salvation is so 
plain that a way-faring man, though a fool, (very 
weak in the head or intellect), “need not err 
therein! !” : 

It would be superfluous to quote more of scrip- 
ture to prove the sentiment entirely false—indeed, 
the exact reverse of truth,—for the head (or intel- 
lect) may be right, and the heart wrong, in rela- 
tion to Christian doctrines, in its very essentials, 
but never the reverse. 


From wrong affections springs a creed impure, 
New Hearts, not Heads, for “Fatal errors” cure. 

CONGREGATIONALIST. 
New York, Oct. 1849. 


For the Independent. 


A REVIVAL DESIRABLE. 


After along, cold and dreary winter, when the 
vegetable kingdom seems dead and entombed, 
how cheering is the return of spring, the shooting 
forth of vegetation, the music of the birds, the 
signs of life, animation and enjoyment which all 
nature exhibits. Soa revival of religion, after 
a season of stupidity and moral death, scatters 
fragrance and flowers, joy and gladness, all 
around. A revival is desirable on many accounts. 

1. It brings under the influence of the gospel 
multitudes who were careless and negligent of 
religious privileges. In almost every communi- 
ty, a majority of the population habitually absent 
themselves from the house of God, and seldom 
hear the sound of the gospel, except it be on fu- 
neral occasions. Some of them were brought up 
to visit the sanctuary on the Sabbath, and to pay 
a decent regard to religious matters; but they 
have come under adverse influences, by which 
they have been borne away from the customs of 
their fathers, and are now utterly indifferent to 
spiritual concerns. Some of this class married 
into irreligious and careless families, where their 
consciences have been quieted, and their hearts 
hardened, by the absence of piety, and by con- 
stant intercourse with the ungodly. From the 
time of their marriage, they become more and 
more negligent of public worship, until their 
meeting-going habits are broken up, and the hab- 
it formed of staying away from the sanctuary of 
God. Among these are children of our elders and 
deacons, if not even of our ministers. Besides these 
degenerate plants of good vines, there is a still 
larger class of persons whose fathers, some fifty 
or a hundred years ago, got offended at some ec- 
clesiastical regulation which, perhaps, drew too 
heavily upon their purse strings, and carried 
their resentments so far as to stay away from the 
Lord’s house themselves, and influenced their 
families to do so too. ‘The children and grand- 
children of these offended sires, having no affini- 
ty for the people of God, “heap to themselves 
teachers” of Universalism, or Deism, or Unitari- 
anism, or some other form of error. Most of 
of these different classes of persons who are thus 
neglecting the means of grace, are loose in some 
of their moral habits. They do not remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Some of them 
have no scruples about laboring on that day, if 
they can do it and maintain their respectability 
in the community. Where they are kept from 
manual labor by a regard to public sentiment, 
they frequently spend a portion of the day in 
visiting their friends, or in strolling about the 
fields, or woods or water. Others of them keep 
drinking establishments, where they allure many 
others of the same class of gospel-neglecters 
to their temporal and eternal ruin. At these 
schools of iniquity, the boys, and young men of 
this class associate, and tell stories, and smoke, 
and drink, and swear, and talk lustfully, and plan 
mischief, and often quarrel. When the tide of 
temperance runs strong, many of these, under the 
impulse of an eloquent and touching address, sign 
the pledge, and thus give promise of some refor- 
mation. But hardly has the temperance advo- 
cate left the place, before the whole lot of them, 
(not having root in themselves,) “return asa dog 
to his vomit, and as a sow that was washed, to 
her wallowing in the mire.” 

This is the state of things in very many com- 
munities, during atime of religious declension. 
Now let the people of God awake to a sense of 
their obligations to their Maker, and to their fel- 
low creatures, and let them cry to God, day and 
night, that He will revive his work, that He will 
appear for the salvation of sinners, and for the 
enlargement of Zion ; and in answer to prayer, let 
the Holy Spirit come down with power on the 
impenitent multitudes, and these careless ones, 
—these publicans and sinners-—will be seen fee}- 
ing their way to the house of prayer, and will be 
heard inquiring with anxious looks and tearful 
eyes, “Men and brethren, what shall we do? 
The sanctuary, which in ordinary times is not 
half full, is now crowded with serious and devo- 
ted worshipers. Those awakened sinners whose 
conviction results the soonest in conversion are 
the very persons who, before the revival com: 
menced, were seldom, if ever, seen in the house 
of God and who of course seemed farthest from 
the kingdom of heaven. When they are taught 
what they must do to be saved, they are ready at 
once to obey the instruction. Their minds are 
not filled with ten thousand excuses for not re- 
penting immediately, and submitting to God. 
Like those on the day of Pentecost, and like the 
jailer of Phillipi, as soon as they /earn their du- 
ty they do it. And they not only repent soon 
after being convicted, but they are ready for ev- 
ery duty after their conversion. It is astonish- 
ing how soon they learn the language of Ca- 
naan. In a little time they lead in prayer, with as 
much propriety of language as older Christians. 
Their exhortations too are full of warmth and 
zeal. The Bible, which now seems to them like 
a new book, is their daily counsellor and com- 
panion. They soon become familiar with the 
main topics of the sacred volume, and often are 
they useful in conferences and prayer meetings. 
At least they give a good illustration of the prov- 
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friends, and acquaintances, to come with them to 
the place where the gospel is preached to dying 
men, and where ina special manner the waters of 
salvation flow. Now ifa revival produced no oth- 
er good effects except those which it brings to 
this one oneclass of the community, who will un- 
dertake to say that it is not exceedingly desira- 
ble? E. D. K. 


For the Independent. 


“SERVANTS OF SIN.” 





“Liberty or death,” is a sentiment which in- 
stinctively breaks from the lips of every man; 
yet strong as is this universal love of freedom, 
all men unregenerate are voluntary slaves to sin. 
There are two degrees in the world’s bondage; 
the milder form is when the rude and aroused 
passions lead a man into a course of life from 
which his will revolts and strives to withdraw ; 
the form still more tyrannous is when the will 
unites with the passions in giant strength, crowd- 
ing a man into loose pursuits from which reason 
turns with deep abhorrence. When afman’s will 
and judgment are thus dragged down a precipice, 
as by an avalanche of passion, is he nota slave ' 

Pride is the master that with a long lash urges 
a man through life; Envy bends another to the 
rack ; Lust crowds some down a livid path paved 
with coals of fire ; and Ambition, like a “ mount- 
ing demon in the soul,” burries many along the 
rocky cliffs of reckless adventure to certain and 
signal ruin. Thus Satan, personated in some of 
the looser passions which crowd the human heart, 
grasps, controls, and counts his slaves by mil- 
lions. As no power short of infinite can dissolve 
these chains which hold the world in bondage— 
as Christ only can make us “free indeed,” let 
us turn to him for deliverance and pardon, with 
earnest entreaty, such as would burn upon the 
lips of the banished exile pleading with the 
ruler of a nation for the forfeited yet inestimable 
blessings of civil liberty ; then the bondman may 
go free. Brocivs. 





Foreign Corresponde:ite, 


—- ——_—— 


THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 

The highlands and islands of Scotland are even 
now almost unknown regions. The coloring 
of poetry and romance has been thrown around 
them, and their forms and proportions have only 
been seen through a kind of Ossianic mist. We 
speak of the “stormy Hebrides,” and the fancy 
presents awful cliffs, desolate and tempest-envi- 
roned islands, forming a picture of sombre gran- 
deur. But of the people, and the life of the peo- 
ple, little is known. The loud wail and clamor- 
ous lament of the Irish Celt have made his 
wrongs, his degradation and his sufferings known 
to the wide world; but his brethren of the high- 
lands of Scotland, the Shetlander, and the people 
of the Hebrides, have endured equal sufferings, 
and some of them even more aggravated wrongs. 

The Irish “ clearings,” the denial of the right 
of the Irishman to live upon the soil of Ireland, 
has called forth indignant remonstrance in Eng- 
land, in Europe and America. But little has been 
heard of the “clearings” which, in Scotland, 
have almost swept ancient “kingdoms” of their 
population, and made a desert, or sheep walks, 
where for centuries the free clansmen had occu- 
pied their soil. Ask where are the people of 
Sutherland, and why they were dispossessed of 
the soil of their fathers, and if the truth be told, 
a history at least as affecting as that of any Irish 
clearing, will be told. They are gone, and re- 
turn nomore. It is passing strange that no voice 
was ever raised. in Scotland against this whole- 
sale banishment and dispossession. It would 
seem as if the sentiment attributed to an offend- 
ing highlander’s wife was a natural one :—“ Get 
up Carold and be hangit, and dinna anger the 
laird.” It was left for Stsmonpr to note the in- 
vasion, by the landlord, of the rights of the clans 
in the soil. The tenure of land in the highlands 
was Celtic, and not feudal. The Celtic tenure 
secured to the clan the occupation of the soil: 
the right was in the clan, the regulation of it in 
the head of the clan ; he had no personal, abso- 
lute right in the territory apart from his clan. 
But the heads of clans have devoured their breth- 
ren and their children; nay, not content with 
“clearing” the soil, we have dukes of Athol, and 
others of his kind, denying access to mountains 
and highland passes, villages and moors, even to 
the pedestrian! The red deer, and the red part- 
ridge may not be disturbed! The very moors are 
let, or rather the shooting over them, to the 
wealthy sportsmen of the south, and the high- 
lander may not tread his own heather. 

These remarks have been suggested by an in- 
teresting letter describing a kind of missionary 
visit to St. Kilda, one of the Hebrides, by minis- 
ters of the free church of Scotland :—take one 
brief, but most expressive sentence from the 
letter : 

“I preached on Sabbath and Monday in South 
Uist ; but as a thousand of the poor people were at the time 
embarking at Loch Boisdale for Canada, 1 found that I 
could get no week-day preaching there, and waa glad 
to go to North Uist, to assist at the communion at 
Paible. There I again met with my friend, Mr. 
Macdonald, and having both of us preached frequently 
to very large and deeply serious congregations, we got 
on board the ‘ Breadalbane’ on Tuesday morning, 
and sailed for Oban.” 


A thousand poor people emigrating from this 
distant isle to Canada !—who can tell the misery 
which has preceded this emigration !—for the last 
four years famine has eaten into the very heart 
of the people of the highlands and islands, and 
from their distance and isolation, their voice has 
searcely been heard. The spiritual destitution 
has been equal to their temporal sorrows. The 
islanders, for the most part, gave in their adhe- 
sion to the free church; but ‘apwards of one 
hundred congregations on the biighlands and is- 
lands are*without the ministry- of the gospel. 
The members of the free church, have been over- 
tasked in the effort to find plac:s to meet in, and 
ministers to labor among the charches. The peo- 
ple out of their extreme poverty raised many 
places, but many of these churches remain till 
now unoccupied bya minister, or even a .catechist. 
In other places sites were absolutely refiused by 
the tyrant proprietors, and then. first the Edinburgh 
Witness, and other free chure’a organs, had .#ome- 
what to say of the tenure of land, and of the 
usurpations of the heads of clans. It was or- 
dered by the Free Church A ssembly of 1845, that 
the highlands and islands should be visited by 
the settled ministers neare st to them, and that 





but it also leads many of their families, and 








gational principles are almost unknown. The 
chureh-building committee of the free church, 
refer “with feelings of profound regret,” to their 
embarrassments. A general collection lately 
made amounted to only £2800, Half of the col- 
lection was to be appropriated to cases where 
sites had been long refused, and the people had 
worshiped exposed to all the rigors of the cli- 
mate. The collection will only meet a fractional 
part of the pressing cases, the others will have 
to be postponed indefinitely. 


MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

Fears have been entertained respecting the 
health of Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, one of the most 
accomplished Christian philosophers, and a de- 
voted missionary ; a very interesting letter has 
been received from him, dated Puna, whither he 
had gone to escape the danger of the monsoon. 
The following brief extract will exhibit the mis- 
sionary enterprise in India in three aspects; in 
its bearing upon Europeans; upon Hindoo sci- 
ence, if science it may be called; and its more 
direct operation upon the Hindoo mind : 

“ We have received a large accession to the English 
congregation at this station, by the arrival of about 
five hundred Presbyterian soldiers, connected with 
the regiments which have newly come to India. They 
might of themselves nearly form a ministerial charge. 
Mr. Mitchell and I have, on each Lord’s day, given 
them a couple of sermons. * * * * For the 
schools I have done nothing, except delivering a course 
of lectures on geology to their advanced pupils, and 
the other educated native youth of Puna, and various 
European friends who have favored us with their at- 
tendance. As there is only one species of rock known 
here, within a circle of some hundred miles, and that 
contains no organisms, numbers of the natives have 
come to me from the city and its neighborhood to see 
the fossils collected in other parts of India, the west 
of Asia, and Europe, which I have brought up for pur- 
poses of illustration. Some of the Brahmins have 
not had the courage to touch the remains which I have 
of the Mastodon, Dinotherium, and other extinct ani- 
mals, under the belief that they are the veritable bones 
of the Rakshasas, or devil-giants, whom their Shasters 
feign to have disturbed the earth of old! When I 
entered into explanations, they not unfrequently them- 
selves make applications of them hostile to the 
cosmogony of their own sacred books. In this mat- 
ter, I endeavor to give them all the help which truth 
requires, directing them at the same time to the rela- 
tions in which man, the head of God’s works below, 
stands to the Great Creator. The study of no branch of 
science, we have long found, is so inimical to idolatry 
as that of natural history. To this branch of know- 
ledge all missionary candidates should pay particular 
attention.” 


Dr. Wilson notices with peculiar feeling, the 
baptism of a young Hindoo of the higher classes, 
Sabhapati, formerly a pupil at the Scotch Church 
Institution at Madras: 


“He and his father-in-law, Mutu Mudliar, stayed 
with me for some weeks in Bombay at the commence- 
ment of this year ; and we were all much pleased with 
them. Mutu is,as far as I know, the first wealthy 
Hindoo, not a Christian, who has permitted his off- 
spring and connections to embrace our holy faith 
without persecution. Let him, on this account, be 
honored not only in India but in Britain. If his ex- 
ample be followed, we shall hear nothing more of 
those family ruptures which are so much to be de- 
plored, and by none more than by missionaries. It 
is a remarkable fact that he has encouraged his 
daughters to learn to read, by perusing at home the 
lessons of their brothers, and still heathens, but attend- 
ing a mission school, and that one of them has thus 
brought to the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. It is worthy of notice, too, that he should have 
given shelter to his son-in-law after he became an ob- 
ject of suspicion to his friends in a distant part of 
India, as inclined to embrace Christianity. Surely, he 
himself is not far from the kingdom of heaven. Let 
affectionate fervent prayers be offered up in his be- 
half.” AGRICOLA. 


IRELAND. 


Of the miserable condition of the working 
classes, and the ruinous expense of the poor- 
house system, our readers may form some concep- 
tion from such instances as the following extracts, 
furnished by our Irish correspondent : 


OPERATION OF THE POOR-LAW. 


“ The rates about to be levied in a western coun- 
ty, Clare, and in a midland county, Kildare, show 
with what. comparative lightness the burden is 
felt in those districts where employment is giv- 
en by Landlords, and where the minute subdivis- 
ion of the soil has not been encouraged by reck- 
less mismanagement. At the last meeting of the 
Ennis Board of Guardians, Sir Lucius O’Brien 
presiding, Mr. Lynch, the poor-law inspector, 
proposed a rate for the next six months, including 
£2,200 for the proportion of the rate-in-aid on 
the Ennis Union and its debts, amounting to 
£17,000. The rates on the various electoral di- 
visions vary very considerably ; for instance, 
there is 20s 7d on Inagh, 14s 3d on Clondegad, 
11s 034d on Kilmaly, 9s 11d on Ennis, 7s 5a on 
Kilchreest, 4s 101g on Dysart, 3s 8d on New- 
market, 3s 314d on Bunratty, and it is only 11d 
in the pound on Kileonry. These rates were ve- 
hemently objected to by several. of the Guardi- 
ans, on the ground of the exhausted state of 
the resources of the union; and Mr. Healy 
proposed that no higher rate than 3s 4d in the 
pound should be sanctioned, which would be 
equivalent to a rate of 6s, on account of the great 
depreciation of property inthe union. Ultimate- 
ly the scale of rating proposed by the poor-law 
inspector was adopted, including the rate-in-aid, 
but without including the debts of the Union, as 
one of the Guardians truly stated “it would be 
quite impossible to collect a rate sufficient to 
meet all their liabilities.” 

“The expenditure in the Kilrush union alone is 
at the rate of upwards of £1,000 per week. In 
some of the divisions it reaches to 44s in the £. 
onthe valuation. Yet the relief afforded is wholly 
inadequate to the salvation of life. Supposing the 
food provided be sufficient, still, shelter and cloth- 
ing are as much necessaries of existence as food ; 
and they are not afforded to large numbers in 
want of them—numbers which, owing to the 
evictions, and the exhausting character of the 
present system, are continually on the increase.” 


VALUE OF LABOR. 


“The Westmeath Independent narrates the fol- 
lowing lamentable instance of the depreciated 
value of labor in ‘one of the richest portions’ of 
that country ; but bad as the case is, there are 
worse, and of no uncommon occurrence, in dis- 
tricts even more unfavorably circumstanced than 
Westmeath. A gentleman who had been recently 
visiting the north of Ireland, fell into conversa- 
tion with several intelligent farmers of the better 
class, men wearing broadcloth, and employing la- 
borers under them, and from them he learned, to 
his great surprise, that many of the fine ‘ strap- 
ping’ fellows, those at work in the fields before 
him, were paid no wages whatever—that they 
were glad to accept employment for their ‘ meat.’ 
—and this during the busiest time of harvest, 
when wages range between 10d and Is 3d a day, 
according to the locality, besides substantial 
meals. By ‘meat,’ too, it is not to be understood 
that these poor men contemplate the luxury of 
beef, mutton or bacon; but a sufficiency of stira- 
bout, made of Irish mea!, which, in the north, is 
dignified by the abovenamed tempting term : 


“*On Wednesday last, at the petty sessions of 
Glason, (one of the richest portions of the coun- 
ty of Westmeath), a young able lad about 20 yrs. 
of summoned a wealthy farmer, named Co- 
loe, for £4 odd, the value of his services as a 
farm laborer, at the rate of 6d per week with his 
board. Itappeared in evidence that he was en- 
gaged last autumn at this rate, and remained 
some months, when he left in hope of better earn- 
ing, and after a short period, returned and re-enga- 
ged,Coloe asserted,at 3d per week and his diet, and 
added he could have got hundreds of men at the 





each of the several congreg -ations should be sup- 
plied at least five months ir the year. But neith- 
et the strength of the bret hren, nor the funds of 
the Home Missionary Com .mittee have been equal 
to even this insufficient visitation. 

The Assembly has ord red an annual collection 
for Home Missi ‘purposes—the proceeds 
to be applied to the lov ¢lands and to the highlands 
and islands alternate years. The collection this 
year is for the highle .nds and islands, and will be 
made on the 2Ist ins tant. The statements of the 
deputation already » referred to are very encourag- 
ing; the services ~ were of the most solemn and 
affecting character ; and the moral influence of the 
free church on t hese islands is immense. For 
generations the gospel was unknown and the 
people asleep. Protestantism was but a name; 
but now the fir slds appear white unto the har- 
vest; but alar , here, as almost everywhere, the 





and iato the visible church, 


laborers are fe w, Protestant dissent, or Congre- 


same rate all last year. The plaintiff claimed 6d 
a week, but was unable to prove any new agree- 
ment ; and as it appeared, he was paid 31 a week, 
an! Some counter charges of theft being made, 
the ..agistrates dismissed the case.’” 

Mr. G. P. Scrope, an English M. P., lately re- 
ported, 28 the result of his observations and in- 
quiries during a tour in Ireland, such incidents 
as the follo wing : 


1849. 


ied Evangelist, he relates the circumstances of the 


— 








weekly meal was being issued. Remember that 
no clothing, or means of providing it, is permit- 
ted by the law to be given to out-door paupers ; 
and yet many may have been on the relief lists 
for many yeats past. No wonder that they are 
but half covered by rags, which seem dropping 
off in fragments as they move. What can be- 
come, of these poor things in winter? But the 
hollow cheeks and emaciated limbs, especially of 
the children, too clearly reply. 

“T was informed, on every side, both by farm- 
ers and laborers, that the wages at that time, (and 
the harvest had already begun), were little more 
than the man’s two meals a day, his food only— 
nothing, therefore, with which to maintain a 
family. One farmer pointed out to me had em- 
ployed a laborer, my informant, for the three pre- 
ceding days, “ for a pipe of tobacco.” 1 question- 
ed the farmer himself, who admitted that he had 
given him no more. Then how were laborers 
with families to live—even through the harvest? 
Upon its termination, at all events, all must go 
back upon the relief. And how long will the 
rate in aid, or the Government advances on ac- 
count of it, hold out. This is a momentous ques- 
tion, for the lives of a quarter of a million of peo- 
ple depend on the continuance of this extrane- 
ous aid.” 


It is surely no wonder that thousands of our 
distressed people are looking towards your coun 
try as their only hope. 


“The Clonmel Chronicle states : 

‘The emigation from Waterford continues. It 
is, perhaps, unprecedented for this season of the 
year; nor is there any probability of decrease. 
Good accounts from the U. States are pouring 
in on all sides, generally accompanied by pleas- 
ant remittances to ‘the friends at home.’ The 
sums of money received by the peasantry and la- 
boring classes in the neighborhood of Clonmel 
are wonderful. We have known several instan- 
ces where laborers have sent four or five pounds 
to their relatives before they were absent twelve 
months. The natural consequence is that the 
desire for emigration is universal. Many trades- 
people, in this and the neighboring towns, are 
now preparing to follow the fortunes of their 
poorer fellow-countrymen; the recent heavy 
Poor-rates having decided some who were hesita- 
ting before.’” 





SELECTIONS. 


o—— 


The Millennium. 





The following glowing description of the Mil- 
lennium is from Rev. Dr. Cox’s discourse before 
the A. B.C. F. M. It must kindle the faith and 
hope of every Christian heart, and lead it to pray 
more fervently, “Thy kingdom come.” 


“ Whatever the millennium may be in future 
history, we now view it as a predicted state of 
piety for long enduring ages; in which the truth 
of Christ, and the grace of Christ, shall predomi- 
nate among all the nations of living men, making 
them Christians; restoring them to goodness and 
to God, as his worshipers and his children ; pa- 
cificating all the world; banishing irreligion and 
false religion, superstition, bigotry, fanaticism, 
heresy, false philosophy, infidelity, ignorance, in- 
dolence, oppression, persecution, and every false 
way, with mainly every wrong practice. from the 
world. Every plant which my Heavenly Father 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up. This consum- 
mation must occur inthis world, since in that bet- 
ter country, to which we go, there is no such 
plant. 
“Then violence shall never lift the sword, 
Nor cunning justify the proud man’s wrong, 
Leaving the poor no remedy but tears. 
Then he that fills an office, shall esteem 
The occasion it presents of doing good 
More than the perquisite ; then law shall speak 
Seldom, and never but as wisdom prompts 
And equity ; not jealous more to guard 
A worthless form than to decide aright; 
Then fashion shall not sanctify abuse, 
Nor smooth good-breeding, supplemental grace, 
With lean performance ape the work of love.’ 
‘What a blessed transformation of society will 
be everywhere effected, by the preponderating 
righteousness of those happy times! Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, as nothing without it can. 
In every department of human interest, social and 
individual, what a reformation, what a meliora- 
tion, what a metamorphosis ; truly a new creation 
of sentiment, and character, and action! Think 
of those monster evils that continue for chiliads 
of time to haunt and mar our social welfare ; and 
which law, and police, and jails, and gibbets, and 
military power, and worldly education, and world- 
ly legislation, can never coerce or cure—they will 
all disappear and vanish from our view. Nothing 
is wanting but sincere and enligthened faith in 
the gospel of Christ, among all nations, to intro- 
duce the millennium and regenerate the world. 
The spirit of love to God will diffuse that of love 
to man: the very way for the development of 
true piety. Hence each will feel an interest in 
the weal of every other member of the species. 
The color of the skin will not then be the crite- 
rion of duties or of rights. Edvueation will be 
honest, and Christian, and universal, in the main. 
Mind will be everywhere informed, developed, 
invigorated and matured. The only monarchy 
on earth will be, properly, the theocracy of God 
our Savior: and under him, like Israel before 
monarchy was given them in his anger, every 
state will be a homogeneous and worshiping re- 
public, a commonwealth of Christians. It is pro- 
bable that a qualified and virtuous democracy, 
without ambition, usurpation, envy, or military 
coercion, will generally prevail and endure. 
Laws shall be few, reasonable, useful, and well- 
administered. Wars shall cease; slavery be no 
more ; no duelling, no gambling, no infernal pro- 
faneness, no lewd pleasures, no intemperance, no 
idleness, no calumnious assassination of charac- 
ter, no corrupt merchandising or commerce, no 
sectarianism—CuristTiAn will be all, the brother- 
hood of human nature will be restored, and phy- 
sical comforts, it is supposed, will abound. The 
age of man will be lengthened; disease will be 
lessened ; the productions of the earth will be 
abundant; marriage will be honored universally 
as the institution of God; the population of the 
world will be tenfold, and earth itself will reflect 
the countenance of heaven. The Lord’s day wil! 
be everywhere honored and obeyed. It will be 
richly enjoyed, appreciated and blessed. What 
Christians will those ages produce, when men 
shall show themselves Christians, and Christians 
shall show themselves men! How omnipotent 
will be the truth; no madness left on earth to 
doubt it! Children will be generally converted 
early, will grow in grace as they grow in years; 
and rare will be the mother, the sin of whose son, 
and perhaps his violent death, will break her 
heart! What a procession of glorified millions, 
in those ages, shall crowd the brightened way to 
the open portals of the realmsof glory! Whata 
colony of multitudes, countless and beatified, will 
earth remit to heaven, fixing there at last ‘the 
grand majority of the species, the glorious pecu- 
lium and the proper premium of the Son of God! 
“Theology will be improved—that is, the truth 
of revelation, in itself unchangeable, will be more 
simply and fully studied, more perfectly under- 
stood, with more purity inculcated, and with more 
wisdom used and applied. No impious hypocrite 
will ever attempt to supersede the truth, or alter 
it, or modify its heaven-descended unity, or dare 
to prostitute it as the mere medium of his own 
vapid self-glory. No elaborate simpleton wil! 
ever aim at originality for its own sake, or make 
it an end instead of a means, in appearing as the 
exponent, or the advocate, or the oracle of the 
truth, vaunting himself to be somebody; and 
none will be so squalid as t& make a party, or 
even desire the preeminence among his peers ; hu- 
mility, that signal of wisdom, wil! then predomi- 
nate, qualifying all, and making demonstration In 
all, of simplicity and godly sincerity, not fleshl 
wisdom, by the grace of God, characterizing his 
ministers and all their works. There will be 
then no heresy-hunter, no heresy-finder, and no 
heresy-maker, to disturb the faith of saints, and 
mar the devout peace of the churches of God. 
“<Q, scenes surpassing fable, and yet true! 
Scenes of accomplished bliss! which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ”” 
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Rev. Mr. Nocli—Interesting Incident. 


President Mahan, of Oberlin, on his recent 
journey to the Paris Peace Convention, whilst so- 
journing in London, had a personal interview 
with this celebrated man, at his own house. In 
one of his letters in a late number of the Oberlin 


joice that the name and position and influence of 
Mr. Noel, will be found in opposition to the close 
communion principle in the Baptist denomina- 
tion? We think it would prove a blessing, for 
him to visit this country, by and by. Hope he 
will.— Western Recorder. 


“Since my sojourn in this city, | have obtain- 

ed what I most earnestly desired,—a personal in- 

terview with the Hon. and Rey. W. Noel, 

whose recent secession from the Church of 

England, together with his book published in 

connection with that event, has excited so much 

interest in England and America. I accompani- 

ed Dr. Burns to his (Mr. Noel's) residence, a few 

miles out of the city, on Friday, the 11th instant. 

The previous evening he had received the ordi- 

nance of baptism by immersion in one of the 

Baptist Chapels in this city. We called early in 

the evening in order to be sure of finding him at 

home. We accordingly had the privilege of uni- 

ting with him in his family devotions. He invi- 

ted me to conduct the services. For obvious rea- 

sons, however, I requested him to perform the 

duty. No stranger could give utterance to the 
sentiments proper to a husband and father in the 
circumstances in which Mr. Noel then was. It 
was the first time in which he had met his fam- 
ily and household around the domestic altar, af- 
ter sealing with the ordinance of baptism in the 
only form now deemed by him truly scriptural, 
his new position before the world, asa Chris- 
tian, and as a Christian minister. The scene was 
truly asolemn and impressive one. The portion 
of Scripture then read was a part of Matt. xvii., 
containing an account of Christ's transfiguration 
on the Mount. After commenting on the evi- 
dence there presented of the real glory and di- 
vine majesty of Christ, together with the truth of 
his divine mission, he observed that the visible 
appearance of Moses and Elias there demonstra- 
ted the doctrine of immortality, not merely as a 
theory, but asa fact. The great question with 
us should be, not what our position among men, 
mortal like ourselves, may be, but what shall it 
be in that untried and changeless state into which 
we are all, ere long, to enter. To prepare for 
that state is the great mission of life. The pray- 
er which followed was in harmony with the truths 
thus presented, and the circumstances of the hus- 
band and father at the time. The family of Mr. 
Noel, it should be remembered, belong to the no- 
bility of England. His eight children of course, 
were candidates for intermarriage with that no- 
bility. But a few weeks previous, few families 
stood higher among the highest than his. This 
brother is a Peer of the realm, himself a Chap- 
lain of the Queen, and, at the same time, one of 
the most popular and influential ministers of the 
Established Church. Into what a deep eclipse 
have the mere worldly prospects of that family 
been thrown by the act of secession and baptism 
of the father—an act by which he has descended 
from the high position which he formerly occu- 
pied, to an association with one of the ‘least of 
all the tribes of Israel. How important, then, 
for the father to turn their attention from the 
vail which thus obscured their visions of earthly 
glory, to behold brighter visions of immortality. 

“ After a short season spent in the service of the 
Evangelical Alliance, Mr. Noel is to commence 
preaching in a large Chapel secured for him in 
this city. His church is to be constituted on the 
most Christian principles : whilst the minister oc- 
cupying the pulpit is to be Baptist, tie church, 
with all its offices, privileges and immunities, is 
to be equally open for all who giye evidence that 
they are born of God. No other test of member- 
ship or standing is to be required. The church 
of brother Burns is constituted upon the same 
principles. 

“T asked Mr. Noel how he felt in his new posi- 
tion. ‘1 feel,” he replied, ‘like a bird out of 
its cage.’ I remarked that his position as a Bap- 
tist would diminish the interest which sectarians 
in America, and elsewhere, now felt for him. ‘Of 
that,’ he replied, ‘I am fully aware. My aim 
is not popularity, but truth.’ It is well worth 
crossing the ocean to see such a man, and to 
witness the scene which we witnessed in his 
house.” 


—— oe 


Keeping a Journal. 





Lamartine, in his “Confidences,” gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of his mother's jour- 
nal. The silent influence of that mother yet Jives 
in her son, and is felt in the literature ani poli- 
tics of France, and in all the-progress of liberty 
in Europe: 

“My mother had the habit—contracted at an 
early period, in the somewhat Roman education 
which she had received at St. Cloud—of placing 
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The Medical Profession. 


Extract from the Annual Address delivered before 
the New York State Medical Society, and the 
members of the Legislature, by Dr. ALEXANDER 
H. Srevens, President of the Society. * 


We claim to represent a liberal profession ; 
and the very idea and essence of a liberal pro- 
fession, as distinguished from a trade, is, that 
the acquisition of money is not its primary ob- 
ject. Now the spirit of trade is the making of 
money within the limits of what the law permits, 
which is often far beyond the bounds of morality 
among professional men. Thus, in aflairs of 
trade, a conventional morality has become estab- 
lished, adapted to the frail condition of our na- 
ture. If the same spirit shall ever become the 
eneral and avowed rule of conduct among med- 
ical men, then indeed, will society have sunk to 
its lowest depths of degradation ; it will be cor 
rupted to its very core. The evil would be 
greater than any political disaster. | 

—_ at the matter for one moment: You are 
stricken down by sickness, as all must be, soone! 
or later; the physician arrives, he examines 
your case; you may regard him perhaps as 
examining it to see how much money he can 
make out of it; you will faney, and perchance 
truly, that he is even meditating whether pro- 
longing your life may or may not be for his 
interest,—but the picture is too horrible to con- 
template. Sad indeed will bejthe day when 
the medical profession shall have become a trade, 
and its votaries mere speculators in the value of 
human life. Such a catastrophe is not impossi- 
ble; for in the mere name and title of physician 
there is nothing except the influence of bis asso- 
ciates to restrain him from acts unworthy of his 
high vocation. Ignorance and its concomitant 
pretence and falsehood, with poverty and despaii 
of succeeding by honest conduct, goad men on 
in the career of crime which the misplaced con- 
fidence of others opens to them. Thus the out- 
casts of our profession become the worst 0! 
empirics. 

Although the spirit of trade will necessarily 
diffuse itself throughout our profession if poorly- 
educated men continue to be crowded into i, 
there is yet a sound, conservative principle 
amongst us. [have witnessed examples of self- 
denial, of steady holding fast on integrity, by 
scores of medical men, who, amid the pinchings 
of poverty, have refused to embark in schemes 
which would have given them wealth, bad they 
chosen to seek it in the walks of quackery 
When will the world do justice to such sel 
denying philanthropy ! ‘ 

Was the introduction of inoculation for the 
small-pox a speculation’ Was the discovery 
of the preventive power of vaccination (the la- 
bor of close, unremitting and careful research 
during a period of several years), was that made 
or conducted with a view to personal emolu- 
ment? As a matter of course, Dr. Jenner, as 
soon as he had completed his discovery, pub 
lished it—made it free to all mankind, 

When quinine was first discovered, the mode 
of preparing it was immediately made known 
Recently, when some feeble attempts were made 
to obtain a patent for the use of ether, and to 
conceal the process of etherization, the indigna- 
tion of the profession was aroused from one end 
of our country to the other, The money-chang 
ers were driven from the temple of Humanity 

Medicine a money-making profession !—W hy, 
one-third or more of the whole practice of med- 
ical men in the city of New York is without re- 
muneration! The hospitals, the alins-houses, 
the dispensaries, the medical and surgical clir 
iques, the eye-infirmary, the orphan and lying-in 
asylums, the colored home, the institution for the 
blind—in fine, all institutions of a charitable kind, 
so faras | know—are attended gratuitously ; and 
many of them by some of the oldest and most 
eminent medical men. Nor are the out-doot poo! 
neglected. When they appeal to plysicians, not 
foy advice only, but even for services which keep 
us from our beds, they rarely ask in vain. 

A money-making profession! Why the num 
ber of destitute widows and orphans of medical 
men became so great, that a few yeare «ince 
an association «vas formed, and is now Im pro 
gress and successful operation, with a fand 
raised by their own contributions in New York, 
to secure from destitution after their death, thet 
wives and children. It would have broken our 
hearts to have encountered them, in our daily 
visits to the alms-house or asylums. 

If the pecuniary rewards of physicians are so 
small, compared with the expenses of their edu 
cation and the severity of their labors, why are 
so many ready to enter the medical profession ' 
L answer, because the study of it is so delight 
ful: and because the practice brings with it 
higher rewards than money can bestow. Who 





an interval of meditation between the day and 
slumber, as sages seek to place one between life 
and death. When every one had retired to rest 
in her house; when her children were slumber- 
ing in their little beds around her own; when 
nought was to be heard but their regular breath- 
ing in the chamber, the noise of the wind against 
the window-shutters, the barking of the dog in 
the yard, she would gently open the door of a 
closet that was filled with books, educational, de- 
votional, historical; she would seat herself in 
front of a small writing-desk, made of rose-wood, 
inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, whose dif- 
ferent compartments had the shape of clusters of 
orange flowers, and remove from a drawer seve- 
ral sheets of paper, bound together in gray paste- 
board, like account-books. She would write on 
those sheets for an hour or two, without once 
raising her head, and without allowing the pen 
once to tarry in suspense above the paper, to 
await the descent of a word in its proper place. 
That was the domestic history of the day, the 
annals of the hour, the fleeting remembrance o/ 
things and feelings, seized in its flight and stop- 
ped in its course ere night had lent it wings; the 
happy or sorrowful dates; the family events: 
the fall of the sand of time arrested in the hour- 
glass ; the outpourings of anxiety and melancho- 
ly; the outbursts of gratitude and delight; the 
prayers to God, yet warm, which had gushed from 
the heart; all the feeling notes of a nature that 
lives, loves, enjoys, suffers, blesses, invokes, 
adores—in a word, a written soul! 

“These notes, thus thrown — paper at the 
close of each day, like drops of her existence, in- 
creased at last, and formed, at her death, an im- 
menseand precious reservoir of remembrances for 
her children. There are twenty-two volumes of 
them. I have them always within my reach ; 
and when I wish again to find, again to see, again 
to hear my mother’s soul, I open one of them, and 
that soul appears to me. , 

“Now, thou knowest how hereditary habits 
are. Alas! why are not virtues also heredita- 
ry? .... This habit of my mother became mine 
at an early period. When [ left college, she 
showed me those pages and said to me ; 

“*Follow my example: give @ mirror to thy 
life. Grantan hour to the registering of thy feel- 
ings, and to the silent examination of thy con- 
science. It is good, during the day, before the 
commission of this or that act, to think :-—It will 
make me blush before myself to-night, as I write 
it down. It is also grateful to fasten on the joys 
which escape us, or the tears that fall from our 
eyes; to find them, some years after, on these 
pages, and to say to ourself :—This, then, is what 
made me happy! This, then, is what made me 
weep! It teaches us the mutability of feelings 
and things ; it makes us prize pleasures and sor- 
rows, not according to their value at the moment, 
which deceives us, but according to the value of 
eternity, which alone deceives us not!” 

“T hearkened to these words, and obeyed. 
did not obey literally, however. I did not, like 
my mother, write down, every day, the day that 
had passed. The headlong course of life, the im- 
petuosity of passion, the seductive influence of 
places, persons, thoughts and events ; the disgust 
awakened by an oft-troubled conscience, whieh I 
could only have contemplated with humiliation 


y | and pain, hindered me from keeping that register 


of my steps in life with the pious regularity of 
that saintly woman. But from time to time, dur- 
ing those hours of calm when the'soul rests itself, 
during those periods of solitude when the heart 
remembers kindnessesand likenesses, during those 
lifeless times of existence when one lives only in 
the past, | wrote (carelessly, and without reflect- 
ing whether any eye but mine own would ever 
read these pages), { wrote, say I, not all, but the 
principal emotions of my internal life. With the 
end of my pen I stirred the hot or cold ashes of 
my past existence, [ on those cinders 
in my heart, to reanimate their light and heat i» 
my bosom a few days longer. [ did this at six or 
seven different periods of my life, in the torm of 
notes, none of which has any connection with the 
other, save the identity of the soul that wrote 
them ” 


Tre Frast Wasntwotox1axs—Mr. John H.W. 











dated London, Aug. 17, 1849. Who will not re- 


_|interview. That portion of his letter is here in seme ety on a ae eae 
serted. It-will be read with great interest. It is| Ptians of Baltimore bad to their cups. 


that feels that life is saved or prolonged by his 
skill, does not receive a reward’ Who that has 
felt the warm tear of gratitude for rescuing from 
death a husband, a wife or child, would wish to 
de other than a physician ' 

It has been charged against us, that wedded to 
old ideas and modes of treatment, we resist the 
progress of improvement and reject successful 
modes of practice, either because they involve 
the use of secret remedies, or of prescriptions 
devised by men not in the profession. Now the 
cmmposition of most patent medicines is known 
tothose of the profession who think it worth 
while to seek such information; and they are 
notused because they are of uncertain strength 
and of no peculiar value. The medical pro- 
fessien does receive, and with eagerness, all in- 
formation likely to adtance the healing art. It 
had atopted from popular use, burnt sponge and 
cod-livr oil, long before chemistry discovered 
that they owed their efficacy to lodine. At the 
present ime, the knowledge of a new and valn- 
able remdy is, in six months, spread over the 
civilized world. The case of ether and chloro- 
form are «amples fresh in the minds of all. 


TI SULTAN AND THE POPE. 


Translated hr The Independent from @ leading Pari 
Journa 


Europe presents at this moment a contras! 
which teacher grave lessons. 

Abdul-Mejit, the head of Mussulmen, summon 
ed by two grea, powers to deliver the Hungarian 
refugees, refuse, and by that act of political in 
tegrity exposes himself to an unequal war. 

Pius IX., the jead of Catholics, entreated by 
France, and even by Austria, to fulfil towards the 
Romans the Gospl precept of the forgiveness o! 
injuries, obstinatey refuses an ear to their sug- 
gestions, and sigis a derisive act of amnesty 
which would have disgraced the Czar Nicholas, 
after the submissioa of Poland, or Radetzki, alter 
the defeat of the Lanbards. 

The Sultan discharges, at the risk of dangers 
the most imminent, a noble duty of hospitality. 

The Pope will not even perform, though at the 
instance of his allies, a simple duty of humanity 

The one is generous towards strangers from 
whom he can expect nothing, and who have 
nothing to recommend them to him but the reli- 
gion of misfortune. , 

The other is unpitying even towards his ow: 
subjects, and in place of dressing their wound 
after having caused their blood to flow, he at 
tempts to crush them by invective, the Inqui 
sition and exile. 

The successor of Mahomet sets a noble exam- 
ple which all the governments of Europe, mon- 
archist as well as republics, would honor them- 
selves by following in the same circumstance 

The pretended successor of St. Peter sets an 
example which the chiefs of bazbarous tribes 
might blush to imitate 

he prince of Constantinople has with him, in 
this quarrel, all the inhabitants of his Empire 
who take counsel of their consciences, and who 
have in their hearts any sentiments of generosity. 

The prince of Rome has against him all the 
inhabitants of the Pontifical States, in whom the 
spirit of caste and of party has not effaced the 
last vestiges of the law of daty. 

Ali Europe, and probably the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia themselves, in the secret of their 
thoughts, applaud the conduct of Abdel-Mejid. 

All Europe, and without-doubt the absolutists, 
the legitimists even, who silently justify the Ro- 
man siege, by the necessity of their position, re- 

rove the conduct of Pius [X 

Behold the double spectacle presented by Islam- 
ism and Catholicism in the person of their chiefs 
it deserves to be signalized. 

Will any say that we compare situations widely 
different, and that the Sultan has not received 
from the Hungarian refugees the offenses which 
the Pope has received from his subjects ' 

We might, from our point of view of the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty, dispute that word 
and answer that a people are always mas- 
ters of rights which have never been legitimate!y 
taken from them. But setting aside the question 
of principle. The Sultan was menaced, and he 
was obedient to his duty. The Pope hasbeen 
offended, and he fails in his. The first has been 
faithful to misfortune. The second has been un- 
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saithful to the law of th 
this. 


Po € appeal without hesitation, to the sentiment 
of every honest and upright soul. When one 
sees the divan of Constantinople acting as it has 
done, does he not conclude that if it had had an 
amnesty to arrange, it would have shown itself 
more humane than Pius IX.? And on the other 
hand, when one reads the Roman amnesty, must 
he not conelude that if the Council of Cardinals 
had had the refugees to defend or to deliver, it 
oie not have protected them as the Sultan has 
done? 

The explanation of this must be sou: - 
where. Islamism advances . wothndon ghrg 
olicism seeks to go backward. Abdul Méjid and 
his ministers wish to associate themselves with 
the progress of modern ideas; Pius IX. and his 
counsellors fear that movement, and with reason 
as their most mortal enemy. The Sultan does 
not retreat from the hatti-shériff of Ghu-lane: he 
desires, on.the contrary, to affirm and extend it. 
The Pope, or the Jesuits of whom he is the tool, 
have been happy to find a pretext for suppressing 
the statute of 1848. At Constantinople, the gov- 
ernment is loyal, brave and generous, like a 
power which grows under the breath of the Chris- 
tan spir.t, the influence of which penetrates even 
to the east. At Rome, it is disloyal, weak and 
cruel, like a power which crumbles and falls 
under the action of the same spirit. 

This is our solution. Jesuitism may find an- 
other; but the time will come when we shall 
have the testimony of the public conscience, 
which does not always accord with the disciples 
of Loyola. 


e Gospel. All comes to 
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P INFANT BAPTISM. 


The Baptist churches of the New London and 
Stonington Associations—as the Christian Secre- 
‘ary informs us—held a ‘mass meeting,” not long 
since, with the Central Baptist Church in Nor- 
wich. Other meetings of the same kind have 
been held by the churches of those Associations— 
the object being ‘to diffuse missionary intelli- 
gence, and to awaken a deeper missionary sym- 
pathy among the churches.” The idea seems to 
us to be agood one. The chief interest of the 
meetings now referred to seems to be in the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Vinton, an excellent missionary 
brother, who has labored in Burmah, and who is 
now temporarily in this country, and of two “na- 
tive brethren,” converted Karens, who are in his 
company. “The native brethren,” we are told, 
“addressed the congregation, through Mr. Vin- 
ton, with much interest.” One of their remarks, 
as reported by the Christian Secretary, is well 
worth repeating.-— 

“The native brethren expressed their profound 
astonishment that the children of believing pa- 
rents should in any case grow up impenitent. 
Nothing of this kind occurred in their country. 
Christianity there sanctifies the parental relation, 
regenerates the family, makes it an household of 
faith. As soon as children are old enough to be 
converted, they are converted, and converted, too, 
through parental training--Christian nurture ! 
So the Baptist polity does not necessarily forbid 
such a result.” 

We have no doubt that all the churches have 
much to learn from the progress of the missiona- 
ry work—much in regard to practical religion— 
much in regard to the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures—much in regard to Christian doctrine. In 
all these respects, we think, this testimony of the 
Karen converts is instructive. Is it not reasona- 
ble for them to express and to feel “ profound as- 
tonishment, that the children of believing parents 

should in any case grow up impenitent %” Is not 
their idea of Christianity, of a Christian family, 
and of Christian nurture, the true one? If our 
practical religion is such—if the religious influ- 
ences in our churches and in our families are 
such, that the children of believing parents are of 
course expected to grow up impenitent—if our 
theological systems are such, that the children of 
believing parents are logically required and ex- 
pected to grow up impenitent, and some serious 
suspicion rests upon the Christian experience of 
any who do not profess to have grown up impeni- 
tent—if in our exposition of all those texts which 
touch upon the relation of the family to the 
Church, or the relation of children to Christ and 
the Kingdom of Heaven, we resolutely adjust our 
exegesis, to make it squafe with the presumption 
that the children of believing parents will ordi- 
narily, not to say necessarily, grow up impeni- 
tent-—ought we not to reconsider our position and 
our practice, carefully, humbly, candidly, and 
with prayer for the guidance of that wisdom 
which cometh from above ? 

We have not quoted this testimony of the Ka- 
ren converts with any controversial or sectarian 
reference to our Baptist brethren, whom we love 
and esteem, as Christians, as Calvinists, and as 
Congregationalists. We agree with the Christian 
Secretary, that “the Baptist polity does not ne- 
cessarily forbid such a result.” That may be a 
Christian church, eminently Christian, in whicd 
there is no household baptism: that may be a 
Christian household, full of holy influences, in 
which the parents do not understand, and cannot 
be made to see, that they have a right to offer 
their children to God in baptism. “Christianity; 
sanctifies the parental relation, regenerates thie 
family, makes it a household of faith,"—if it /be 
only pure, living, practical Christianity—e/yen 
though the parents of thatefamily are unab)/e to 
satisfy themselves that any instance of i/afant 
baptism is recorded in the New Testament, / or to 
infer the legitimacy of infant baptism fre/,m the 
analogy of circumcision. We have node’ abt that 
the covenant, which God made with: “th/ @ father 
of the faithfal’ stands good with mamy/ a parent 
whose theory of Christian ordinances i's different 
trom ours. | 

it is rather for the benefit of Pedo-b | aptists that 
we have made the above quotation, f / rom an arti- 
cle which otherwise might not havef / allenin their 
way. The Karen converts, in thei ¢ simple and 
bolieving way, have given what W e conceive to 
be the true theory of infant baptie mm, The phi- 
losophy of infant baptism is fown ded in the fact 
reported by those Karendisciples. —_« Christianity 
sanctifies the parenial relation, regenerates the 
family, makes. it a household of | faith.” 
just what infant baptism assum 

other ground can it be satinte ctorily explained. 
Let it be a fact everywhere'in (Christian families. 
that “as soon as children are 
converted they are converted, 
through parental training— 
and infant baptism will ex] 
seeming to draw after it the 
regeneration. ’ 
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Christian nurture,” 
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THE N. 8. S¥N0D OF N) pw YORK AND NEW 
JERS’ < zy, : 


he Rev. Dr. Stiles ha, written to the New York 
Presbyterian, conce™niME — the report of the speech- 
it. as he says, “*C , correct, but to supply, not 
an omission, but a ree sllection"—which is this : 
“Your reporter does not represent those mem- 
bers of Synot who addressed the body in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the State of the Chureh- 
es, in an attitude ef hostility to those Christian 
brethren of other, pf rsuasions, whose conduct, in 
some respects, ‘tine y could not approve ; but, in 
the rapid groupe of his story, he does not record 
one item, whieh I beg leave to publish. The 
words and the feelings of those speakers, if | 
mistake not, exhibited some degree, at least, of 
sorrow, that they felt. themselves compelled, even in 
presence of exch otler, to notice the conduct of other 
Christian bretleren with disapprobation. Now this 
little fact | hold of great value at this time.” 
We cbeerfully give our Presbyterian brethren 
credit for this carefully graduated “sorrow.” It 


es, not, 


must be admitted that “ some degree, at least, of 


sorrow” appears amiable, as the exponent of the 
terms employed to express their “dissatisfaction” 
at the alleged conduct of Congregationalists. We 
hope they will devote some part of theirattention 


to the cases 0 . 
rians of their own church, in Western New York 


and elsewhere, 


constrained to publish in The Independent, and 


41} feel as much forbearance as they can for the 
ae f our correspondents, who write under 
a sense of wrong, from the unequal working of 


language 0 


what passes for the Plan of Union. 


this connection, 


prepared to manage the question, 


at the table of the Lord. 


This is 
es; and apon no 


old enough to be 
and converted, too, 


lain itself, without 
dogma of baptismal 


fecclesiastical injustice by Presbyte- 


which we are, from time to time. 


and to show that our breth- 
ren of the New York Presbyterian are not well 


Union,” written, 
the report of the doings at Montrose : 

“Pian or Unton.—We can easily understand 
the trepidation of some of the Meropolitans of 
the Synod of New York and New Jersey, at the 
Unexpected questions put to them by our friend 
‘P? If the profit of getting so far out into the 
world as Montrose, should equal the pleasure 
which the members generally professed to expe- 
nence, they will have teamad that a large part of 
the Presbyterian Church consists of materials 
that cannot be molded into shape at the will of 
authority. Prudent pastors, in this part of the 
country, think it best to concede to the churches 
the right of self-regulation. Consequently we 
are at and prosper. [t will be a sad day 
for us, when the notions of the city clique shall 
be inculeated in Western New York.” 


———o oe - 


“A DENOMINATIONAL SPIRIT.” 


Since the Evangelical Alliance has failed to 
meet with that response which its friends expect- 
ed, there has been in certain quarters a reiction 
towards sectarianism, under the more euphonious 
title of “denominational spirit.” That there is 
a certain something included in this phrase which 
itis lawful and proper to cherish, and which 
does not conflict with true Christian liberality 
and union, we do not doubt ; yet it is so difficult 
to draw the line between this spirit and a narrow, 
bigoted sectarianism, that those who make it an 
object to cultivate the cne, are in great danger of 
falling into the other. We have too much con- 
fidence in the piety, the liberality, and the good 
sense of some of our brethren in another denomi- 
nation, who have recently avowed this “denom- 
inational spirit,” to believe that in their cooler 
moments they will suffer themselves to be drawn 
by it into an antagonistic position toward breth- 
ren of like faith, who codperate with them in 
every good work, and who differ from them only 
in the form of church government. But we 
would caution our Congregational friends against 
retaliating in the same spirit, and especially 
against that odious spirit of proselytism, which 
feeds upon detraction, and breathes ou! jealousy 
and discord. 

One ground of our preference for Congrega- 
tionalism is, that it gives the least possible occa- 
sion for a sectarian spirit..To warp it into 
sectarianism is to do violence to its nature. 
Under this system the churches acknowledge no 
ecclesiastical head, and no head but Christ ; they 
have no book of doctrine or of discipline but 
the Bible; they have no ecclesiastical “ binders,” 
but are held together by cords of mutual love. 
In these circumstances it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to get up anything like a church spirit 
or sectarian feeling among them. They have 
nothing to propagate but simple Christianity ; 
nothing to contend for but the right and liberty 
of Christians to associate themselves in their 
own way for the worship of God and the enjoy- 
ment of Christian ordinances. They have no 
creed nor form to impose on others; they claim 
no territorial jurisdiction; but concede to others 
the same right of voluntary church organization 
and government which they exercise themselves ; 
and they recognize as a true church of Christ 
every association of believers for Christian wor- 
ship and communion. The essential idea of Con- 
gregationalism is, the Gospel believed and obeyed, 
the Christian spirit carried out in the life, with just 
as little of formal organization among believers 
as will suffice to meet their social wants, and 
to maintain united public worship and communion 
It is a principle rather 
than an ism; and though it may be departed from 
or perverted, we believe that it has the least pos- 
sible affinity for sectarianism. We say this not 
boastfully, but humbly and thankfully, as of the 
grace which God has given us through our Puri- 
tan ancestors . 

It is because we stand on this broad platform 
of Christian liberty, that we are unwilling to 
enter into an y formal alliances or plans of union 
on a narrowi>r basis. We wish to remain free to 
hold fellows hip with our Christian brethren of 
every name , without being linked to any one 
denominatie n, or bound by terms of agree- 
ment; to -codperate with Christians of other 
denominations in every good work, without 
stipulating that they shall modify their creeds, 
or government, or worship, but leaving to them 
the management of their internal affairs. We 
love independency and Christian liberty as a 
means of Christian union ; we mean to cherish 
that spirit, and to love aii our brethren in Christ; 
and we do not intend, grace helping us, to let 
any manifestation of sectarian zeal and uncharit- 
‘ableness by others deprive us of the benefit 
which our simple and scriptural church organiza- 
tion secures. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


‘ The Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West, held its 
sixth annual meeting at Brooklyn, on Wednes- 
day, the 31st day of October, 1849. 
Norwalk, Connecticut, is designated as the 
place of the next annual meeting, to be held on 
the last Wednesday of October, 1850. Rev. Dr. 
Skinner is appointed to preach, and on his fail- 
ure, Dr. Peters. 
On Wednesday evening, the annual sermon 
was preached, by Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D. 
DR. BEECHER’S SERMON. 
The text was in Isaiah lix. 21, and Ix. 19; and 
the subject “ The leading features of Puritanism 
as a working system.” These are, 
1. The rejection of any infallible church au- 
thority, and the purpose of trying every thing 
by the Word of God. 
2. The belief of an intelligent regeneration 
and sanctification by the truths of God’s Word. 
3. Hence the employment of schools, as a 
means to prepare the people to be thus regen- 
erated and sanctified. 
4. And hence the training of a highly educated 
ministry to preach the Word of God. 
The great working power of the syatem is the 
Word of God. Its prayer is that God would put 
his word into the mouth and his Spirit into the 
heart of its seed. The text is an assurance that 
God will hear this prayer, and a prophetic inti- 
mation of the final results. The idea is appro- 
priate to the occasion, when we have met to 
consider what God would have us do to extend 
collegiate and theological education at the West. 
Of all the developments of modern times, there 
is none more sublime in its aspects than the ori- 
gin, progress, and future destinies of our nation, 
and especially of the rising States of the Wesi. 
Who can reflect that in one century our country 


them their institutions, religious opinions, and 


nation has started in its career, just as the world 
is hastening to its crisis. 


as it demands. 


East are concerned * 
Not whether Christianity in some form shal 


the West will be Christian—at least in name 


ations of character at the West? 





the churches of the “exscinded synods,” we copy 
the following paragraph from the last Syracuse 

1 & Presbyterian paper, on the “Plan of 
as will be seen, to accompany 


will contain three hundred nfillions, all speaking 
one language, and that we are to transmit to 


character, without overwhelming emotion ? Our 


How brilliant is the 
radiance that shall illuminate the globe, from the 
fiery throne and burning chariot-wheels of a 
coming God! Our destinies appear still greater 
in their relations. Ought any local causes or 
temporary prejudices to blind the eyes of intelli- 
gent men to the philosophic grandeur, the rapid 
growth of the West? The great problem to be 
solved in the West has never been studied at the 
East as its importance demands. Not out of re- 
gard to the West, but to that God whose work it 
is, | ask that this work of his hands be studied 


What is the true question now at issue in 
the West, so far as the Puritan churches of the 


take possession of the West. If all our efforts 
cease, others will occupy it, and in some form 


But, shall we avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of establishing our views of education and the- 
ology at the West, with such power that they 
shall exert a counteracting influence on the form- 
We assume 
that the opportunity, if granted, to secure a re- 
sult so great, will be regarded not as a task but 
a privilege. That channel exists, through oar 
brethren scattered over that wide territory. But 
as it lies among we are greatly too prone to forget how much 


they are in the minority in every portion of it. 
We cannot pursue the same course that we 
should if they were strong. We cannot wait 
and sit still with the assurance that the people 
of the West will do of course as the Puritans did 
in a homogeneous community. We must work 
early, if we would have our principles exert a 
controling influence at the West. 

The great distinction of North America above 
every part of the globe is, that it was the recept- 
acle of the Puritan ideas and organizations. 
That system is not only’a religious but a polit- 
ical doctrine, and leads to organizations fully 
adapted to express its ideas. And there being 
no room for it in the old world, it was trans- 
planted where it could grow, and where it has 
leavened the mass and founded kindred institu- 
tions. No other system is fitted for the final 
war with Rome. We need to gain a new his- 
torical ardor, to go back to the fountain heads of 
thought and feeling, to penetrate the depths of 
that contest which is “the battle of the great 
day of God Almighty.” 

The theology of the Puritan system is that of 
the Reformation. Its great peculiarity is the 
prominence it gives to human depravity, regen- 
eration by the truth through the Spirit, and to 
God as a sovereign in the work of saving men. 
It is founded in deeper views of the philosophy 
of the divine and human mind than any other, 
and affects the character with a more masculine 
energy. It is essentially spiritual as opposed to 
formalism, and free as opposed to centralization 
and despotism; and it is the mother of popular 
education. It is the mother in this land of the 
system of benevolent organizations. This sys- 
tem has its worth in the eyes of God; and as 
the friends of God and of their country these 
churches should inquire what they ought to do 
to extend it. 

To lay foundations for a competent supply of 
educated ministers is the vital measure, without 
which all others are vain. In other words—first 
take possession, then fortify, This is the prin- 
ciple on which the Puritans acted for themselves. 
They never were without these institutions, and 
their influence has diffused itself so effectively 
that even their necessity is almost lost sight of. 
The Puritan theory of society grows out of their 
spiritual religion, to enjoy which men must be 
intelligent and free. Theological schools and 
colleges are indispensable means to their ends. 
Of no other body of churches is this true to the 
same extent. 

He then showed the economy, efficiency, and 
permanency of the system of measures proposed 
by this Society, in planting a select number of 
well endowed colleges in the West. The two 
great things to be done are to relieve the Society 
from the superincumbent pressure of benevolent 
organizations, and give it the place that a just 
view of its importance would assign ; and to im- 
press the leading minds of the nation with a 
higher conviction of the importance of these 
higher institutions. The efforts were easy, to 
an enthusiastic faith; and this it is in the power 
of the leading minds of society to create, if they 
themselves were under its power. 

Thursday, during the day, the Board of Di- 
rectors was laboriously engaged in considering 
the field of their labors, the wants of various in- 
stitutions at the west, and the means available 
for their benefit, and in apportioning among them 
the bounty which the friends of theological learn- 
ing may place at their disposal. 

On Thursday evening, the public anniversary 
meeting was held in the First Presbyterian 
Church, (Dr. Cox’s) in presence of a highly re- 
spectable assembly. Chief Justice Hornblower, 
the President of the society, in the chair. 

After a chaste and skilful performance by the 
choir, prayer was made by Rev. Dr. Peters, The 
Secretary, Rev. Theron Baldwin, then presented 
un abstract of the annual report. 

The first removal of a member of the Board by 
death is now recorded, in Robert Wilkinson, Esq., 
of Poughkeepsie, one of the most far-seeing and 
earnest friends of the society. The work of the 
society has been steadily prosecuted during the 
year. As the society possesses nothing, it can 
only act as it may receive the means from its 
friends. The society originated in a dark period 
of financial revulsion, and sprung out of a deep 
determination never to give up, until the valley 
of the Mississippi shall be secured for the cause 
of the Lord. The results of the year now closed 
have been cheering. The most important have 
occurred in this city. First, the founding of a pro- 
fessorship in Wabash College, by a donation of 
$10,000, from members of the Plymouth Church. 
Second, President Pierce, of Western Reserve 
College, has raised $23,000 of the $25,000 neces- 
sary to be raised at the east, to secure a fund of 
$100,000. Of this sum, nearly $10,000 was 
subscribed by members of the churches in the 
city of Brooklyn, the major part of it by the 
church of the Pilgrims. The remaining $75,000 
is to be raised on the Reserve; with a territory 
and population about equal to the State of Con- 
necticut, and the people have hardly done clear- 
ing and paying for their farms; but out of their 
small accumulations, the faculty of the college 
have pledged $10,000; the alumni, young men 
just setting out in life, have raised $8,000 towards 
founding a professorship ; thirty ministers, with 
salaries not exceeding $300, have raised $3000. 
These facts refute the assertion sometimes thrown 
out, that the west is too much inclined to lean 
upon the east for the support of its institutions. 
In addition to the above, $11,001 68 cents had 
been paid into the treasury during the year. 
Some thousands of dollars which would have 
reached it from the ordinary annual collections, 
had been absorbed by the effort in behalf of West- 
ern Reserve College. 

The revenues of the society are divided among 
the colleges of Marietta, Western Reserve, Beloit, 
Knox, Illinois, Wittenburg, and Lane Theological 
Seminary. In five of these seven institutions, 
interesting revivals have been enjoyed during the 
year—a pledge of the divine favor to the objects 
of the society’s regard. 

The acceptance of the report was moved by 
Julian M. Sturtevant, President of Illinois Col- 
lege, with an address, and followed by Rev. Dr. 
Sprecher, President of the Wittenburg College, 
Ohio. 

There was a very suggestive expression used 
in Dr. Peters’s prayer, in which he spoke of “the 
gteat things which God has in store fo be done by 
his people for this country.” When all the great 
things that he has reserved “to be done by his 
people,” for the recovery of mankind shall be 
completed, we may expect that this world is done 
with, and ready to be burned up. 

Dr. Sturtevant commenced by asserting the 
right of this society to live, and to be supported, 
as not only an integral but an essential part of 
the great Home Missionary enterprise. He did 
not believe it could be dispensed with in his day, 
or in that of hischildren. It was a vital element 
of the great effort of Puritanism. He used the 
term, not as cant, but as designating a great his- 
torical system, which had for its appropriate 
field of exercise, not merely the valley of the 
west, nor merely the whole United States, but 


language is the common medium of intercourse. 
Hall. 


of India. 


constructive. Its work is to build. 


French revolutionists. 


who has not this constructive power. 


sions in proper earnest, until she has undertaken 





every part of the world in which the English 


He wished this word could be spoke in Exeter 
It had its bearings in Old England, among 
the hills of Scotland, in Australia, over the plains 
This Puritan system is essentialiy 
It has a de- 
structive work to do also, and in this it is more 
efficient than all the machinations of infidelity or 
But it destroys only that 
it may build. The system, with all its construc- 
tive tendencies, was in the Mayflower. What 
the system will build is proved by what it has 
built :—the free Protestant church, with its pious 
and enlightened ministers, the free school, the 
.| college and kindred institutions, the State power- 
ful to protect and powerless for oppression and 
wrong. No man is fit for a Home Missionary, 
And the 
church has not taken up the work of Home Mis- 


intelligently and resolutely, to build the Puritan 
system in all its parts. Give the young men the 
assurance that the resourees of the church are 
ready, and the most promising young men in the 
land will go. They know that those who have 


been sent out hitherto, have not been sustained 
as they ought to have been in this great and ne- 
cessary work of construction—and therefore they 
hang back, and will not go. 

The friends of this Puritan constructive sys- 
tem have no reason to fear any opposing system, 

so that they are themselves ready to stand up and 

do their duty. It is pusillanimous to be afraid of 
the Roman Catholics. Where lies the power of 
this country Why have no such powers been 

put forth in South America, or by the French in 

Canada? The power of the Puritan system lies 
not in numbers, but in Christian freedom. They 
cannot put forth our powers, because they have 
not our principles. Let all the Roman Catholics 
in Europe be poured upon us, they lack the 

elements of that peculiar power which makes us 
strong, and makes us invincible. Let us not 

weakly cry,—The Catholics are coming! The 
Catholics are coming! What we have to fear is 
the prevalence of a mammon-loving spirit. If 
this can be kept out, though our numbers were 
reduced as small as Gideon's army, we shall suc- 
ceed. 

The remark was well made last evening (as 
there were very many other remarks well made), 
that Puritanism needs to be studied historically. 

Political systems cannot accomplish its results, 

because they cannot confer the religious elements 
to which Puritanism owes its power. You may 
establish by legislation the most perfect system 
of universal education, and without the religious 
element, it will fail. This one principle, that 
sanctification is through the truth, secures the 
universal teaching of the people. It makes the 
schoolmaster honorable. It secures a supply of 
teaching minds, by the homage it pays to them. 

Make the military character become the object 
of general admiration, as in France under Napo- 
leon, and there will be a general rush towards 
war. If literature is the great passport to admi- 
ration ; or if wealth is the chief element of pub- 
lic homage, and we know the effect. You cannot 
make general literature appreciated by the mass 
of mankind, to produce universal education. 

But there is one form of literature which reaches 
the whole people—it is the eloquent preaching 
of the Gospel. The humblest can feel its power, 

and the poorest mother, as she rocks the cradle, 

may with streaming eyes consecrate her infant 

‘boy to the work of the ministry. He would not 

undervalue the work of the Education Society, to 

aid indigent young men, for he had experienced 

its benefits in those circumstances. But such a 

system, by itself, can never supply the wants 

of the church for the ministry. You must dig 
over all the soil, and wash all the sand, to find 

the glittering gold. You must draw from every 

class and portion of the community, to find these 

diamonds, which are to shine as stars in the Re- 

deemer's crown forever, as having turned many 

to righteousness. Do not send men to that 

Western field, to break their hearts by leaving 

them to build alone. If you cease to sustain 

this Society, call home your missionaries, and 

disband your Home Missionary Society. 

Dr. Sprecher spoke of the importance of this 

Society, in particular connection with the spirit- 

ual interests of the German population in the 

West, and of what ought to be done for that por- 

tion of the German people whose necessities 

must be provided through the Lutheran Church. 

Too many of them have come, as Lot went to 

Sodom, only to find a well-watered plain, care- 

less of their spiritual welfare or that of their 

children. In all the West, they had but 150 

ministers, and they needed three or four times as 

many. The college of Wittenburg was pledged 

to cultivate the union of learning and religion. 

The prosperity of the country which these Ger- 

mans have chosen for their home, rests on this 

union. Let this country become the seat of pol- 

lution, and we shall soon witness civil convul- 

sions, wicked liberties, and despotic sway. It 

is this moral element which constitutes the frame- 

work of society in this country. Educate an 

intellect, and you may have a Byron, to sing 

like an angel, and yet shriek like a fallen spirit 

with self-inflicted torments. We would have the 

pietism of the German spirit, preserved on the 

one hand from rationalism, and on the other 

from mysticism, which have been so injurious, 

by the constructive and practical spirit of Puri- 

tanism. 

Dr. S. proceeded to define the character and 

qualifications of the ministry which they propose 

to rear up, and the importance of having a minis- 

try for the Germans trained up in a German in-- 

stitution, as being more in sympathy with the 

German mind, and more acceptable to German 

feelings and prejudices. No people are more at- 
tached to their*own church. Why not look to 
Germany? I answer, Germany has not ministers 
to spare. She has evangelical ministers, but she 
has need of them, just now, athome. Thanks be 
to God! the Church of our fathers is now free. 

If she can only remain free, we would fear neither 
the policy nor the power of the despot. This was 
what has long been wanted, for the spiritual, and 
so for the temporal regeneration of Germany. In- 
stead of asking her to send her best men here, we 
might better send some of our best men to her, to 
assist in organizing and building up the institu- 
tions and influences of the gospel. In this coun- 
try, we need not only the German, but the Ameri- 
can element—men who have the spirit which the 
gospel has already created in America. We want 
men who can withstand the corrupting influence 
of foreign customs—men who understand the 
keeping of the Sabbath, of true ground of church 
membership, the usefulness of prayer-meetings, 
the necessity of revivals, by which such advance 
has been made in the spirituality and power of 
the churches of this land. He closed with some 
eloquent and cogent remarks on the claims of 
this Society, because it labors for the West, and 
because it provides for the great German interest 
in the West. Ittakes hold of the governing minds 
of the West for the coming generation—the future 
Clays, fand Corwins, and Johnsons—and trains 
them in the fear of God, as well as in sound sci- 
ence and learning. And it makes its arrange- 
ments to be permanent—doing its work for all 
time to come. In the great work before us, he 
trusted the German Lutheran Church would not 
fail to bear her part. If it is asked, why it has 
as yet done so little, it must be borne in mind 
that it is only a quarter of a century that she has 
enjoyed that revival, which, when it came, found 
every inch of her territory missionary ground. 
To look to us for the energy of the English church- 
es, is te expect the work of two centuries to be 
done in twenty-five years. He portrayed the im- 
aginary scene, when all that has been done in this 
country should be left as monuments of faithless 
efforts and abandoned institutions, and the thoughts 
that would fill the hearts of our children, as they 
take a last, lingering look, before they depart to 
the dens of the rocks, or to some refuge which 
Providence shall provide. God forbid, said he, 
that the language should ever be uttered, which 
would be appropriate to such an occasion ! 

It now lacked twenty minutes of 10 o'clock, 
and Mr. Barnes declined speaking, on account of 
the lateness of the hour. The choir then sang, 
in “Luther's Old Hundred,” the 117th Psalm: 

“From all that dwell below the skies,” &ec. 


—_2e —— 


WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 


We are pleased to learn that, since the meeting 
of the Western College Society, held at Brooklyn, 
iast week, President Pierce has happily succeed- 
ed in completing the subscription of twenty-five 
thousand dollars atthe East, for this college, con- 
ditioned upon the raising of seventy-five thousand 
dollars at the West, to make up the proposed per- 
manent endowment of Oxe Hunprep THovsanp 
Dottars. We cannot admit a doubt, that this 
cheering result will so inspire the friends of the 
college in the Reserve with fresh zeal and cour- 
age, that they will immediately bend themselves 


? 


thousand dollars of being completed. 





| dered of none effect. 


to one united effort, which shall place their be- 
loved institution in the most elevated position for 
enduring honor and usefulness, by at once filling 
up their share of the fund, now within only afew 


The completion of the eastern subscription has 
been attended by the full endowment of the Storrs 
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with the aid of a few friends in other congrega- 
tions, who chose thus to apply their gifts. The 
name selected by the donors commemorates not 
only their respect for their pastor, but the 
memory of his uncle, the late Rev. Charles B. 
Storrs, the first President of the college, one 
of the noblest spirits of the age, whose early and 
lamented removal was hastened by the opposition 
which the first promoters of the anti-slavery 
movement encountered. His character is worthi- 
ly commemorated in Whittier’s most stirring 
lines : 

“Thou hast fallen in thine armor!” 


CHEAPNESS OF A WESTERN COLLEGE. 


At the late meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the College Society, we were struck with the 
moderate estimate of the expenses of the several 
colleges needing temporary aid. The President 
of Illinois College, for example, estimated the 
whole expenses of the college for the current 
year at a little more than $5000. This estimate 
includes the salaries of all the officers of the 
college, and the necessary repairs on the college 
buildings. There are no fat sinecures surely in 
that institution. It occurred to us that this sum 
was probably less than the annual expenses of 
the church in which the Board were assembled 
(Rev. Dr. Cox’s); while the sum required to 
make up the deficiency of income from students 
was but a little more than $2000, or Jess than 
the salary of the pastor of that church, and of 
many others in New York and Brooklyn. Surely 
our wealthy city churches, for less than half of 
what it costs each to sustain itself, can afford to 
sustain an institution which is supplying a 
whole State with an educated ministry. 


oo---—— 


STREAMS OF CORRUPTION. 


Entering the store ot a merchant the other day, 
the writer saw a large open box filled with play- 
ing cards, books of negro songs, and “ yellow- 
covered literature,” abounding in lewd pictures. 
On inquiry he learned that this vile collection 
had been sent to the store of his friend to be 
packed with other goods, and that its destination 
was the town of Lockport in this State. It was 
a painful discovery that so small a town could 
furnish a market for so much base material. 
Hundreds of copies of indecent prints and sto- 
ries are to be disposed of by one man in that 
place, probably within six months. And the 
thought is sickening that this may be but a sin- 
gle specimen of the extent to which the interior 
towns are corrupted by the city. These vile 
productions bore the imprint of no publisher ; 
but there is reason to believe that the manufac- 
ture and sale of them is immense. A dealer in 
prints and pamphlets in this city has admitted, 
to the knowledge of the writer, that his largest 
sales were of such publications as are prohibited 
by law. What wonder that our youth are cor- 
rupted and destroyed! While we are sending 
forth millions of pages of Bibles and tracts ina 
continuous stream of life, yet larger streams of 
corruption and death are issuing from our city 
to every town and village of the land. Oh that 
Christians everywhere would pray for this city, 
that God would have mercy upon it and visit it 
with his purifying Spirit. 


THE PORTUGUESE EXILES. 


Letters have been received at the office of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, an- 
nouncing the safe arrival of the first detachment, 
of 280 exiles, at Detroit, where they were to 
hold a meeting on Friday evening, and expected 
to spend the last Sabbath in Chicago. The re- 
mainder were to leave this city last night or this 
morning, to go from Albany to Buffalo by rail- 
road, expecting to spend next Sabbath at Cleve- 
land. Rev. Mr. Gonsalves goes out with this 
company. The sum of $500 was collected at 
Buffalo. It is hoped that the whole of this in- 
teresting company will soon be safely lodged in 
the bosom of the State of Illinois, surrounded 
by peace and plenty, with all the means of grace 
and of social improvement for themselves and 
their children, where no priestly tyranny, and 
no superstitious rage, nor despotic power, can 
ever reach them. 


—s »——- 


THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 


For some time past there has been exhibiting 
at the Gallery over the entrance to the Church 
of the Divine Unity, a collection of paintings, 
by artists of the Academy of Dusseldorf. These 
paintings embrace a great variety of subjects, 
and are executed in a style altogether superior to 
any which we are accustomed to see in our pub- 
lic exhibitions. The coloring is remarkably rich 
and clear, and will bear the closest inspection. 
Nature, both in the landscapes and in the hu- 
man form, is copied with such fidelity that it is 
difficult to realize that one is looking upon pic- 
tures. One very pleasing picture represents the 
attists themselves on a hunting excursion ; an- 
other represents them in their common studio 
criticising each uther’s work. The examination 
of the young German student by the doctors of 
the University is a fine piece of satire. Another 
painting which represents some purse-proud 
merchants chaffering with the poor linen weavers 
of Silesia, conveys a deeper moral lesson on 
the condition of the laboring classes than a 
whole volume of Fourier. But we cannot par- 
ticularize further. We know not where a lei- 
sure afternoon can be spent with more pleasure 
and profit than in this gallery. 


—.e——— 


ARCHDEACON JEFFREYS, OF BOMBAY. 

The cause of temperance has recently met 
with a severe loss in the death of this excellent 
man. For thirty years he has been a pillar of 
the truth in the clerical office in Bombay, and 
for more than ten years a most consistent and 
active promoter of the total abstinence principle. 
Several temperance tracts of much value have 
come from his pen; one especially entitled “ An 
AFFECTIONATE APPEAL TO ALL WHO LOVE OUR 
Lorp Jesus tn sincerity,” of which 50,000 cop- 
ies have been circulated in the last five years. 
His influence has been great in arresting the tide 
of intemperance in India. A short time since he 
came home to England to visit his friends ; espe- 
cially a beloved brother, Dr. Julius Jeffreys, of 
London. He was most cordially welcomed, and 
a large meeting was called on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, which he addressed in a very able manner. 
Five days after, he went down to Exeter, where, 
in the night of the 9th, he was attacked with 
the cholera, and in much agony expired the next 
morning. In his London speech, he said— 


“ He rejoiced to meet the friends of temper- 
ance in England for the first time. Thirty-one 
ears’ experience in India had shown him the 
bad results of the use of strong drinks. He had 
had a large number of European soldiers and 
sailors under his care, and he found that he 
could do them no good but as he persuaded them 
to adopt the principle of total abstinence. But 
not only were many soldiers and sailors injured 
by strong drinks, but through its use the cross 
| Christ was despised, his name was blasphemed, 
‘| and the preaching of his blessed truth was ren- 
A large portion of native 
Christians were spread over Madras ; and in con- 
sequence of the numerous cases of intemperance 
among ihem, the name of Christian was synony- 
mous with that of drunkard ; and when the Hin- 
doos called a man a Christian, they, for the most 
part, meant that he was a drunkard. So among the 
converts of the Church Missionary Society and 
of the American Board of Missions, many had 
fallen through strong drink ; for when once the 
natives broke caste and became Christians, they 
were no longer restrained from the use of strong 
drinks, and they became far worse than if they 
had never embraced Christianity. For one really 
converted Christian as the fruit of missionary 
labor—for one person “born again of the Holy 
Spirit” and made “a new creature in Christ Je- 
sus ;"—for one such person, the drinking prac- 
tices of the English had made one thousand dru 
ards! That wasa sad t; but it was the 
solemn truth. If the eae were driven out 
of India to-morrow, the chief trace of their hav- 
ing ever been there would be the number of 
drunkards they left behind. Had he not reason 
then to love the cause of teetotalism' If he 


- | issue of which was a vote to unite the two so- 


ings of those whom he addressed to the greater 
energy and zeal.” 
—_—- 


TEMPERANCE IN SCOTLAND. 

We notice in the Journal of the American Tem- 
perance Union, for November, an exceedingly 
able address by the Personal Abstinence Society 
of the United Presbyterian Church in Scotland to 
their brethren in the various congregations, on 
the harmony of total abstinence with the spirit 
and design of Christianity. This Society com- 
prises not fewer than 121 abstaining ministers— 
neatly one-fourth of the denomination; 238 
elders, 9 preachers, and 45 students. The ad- 
dress would make an excellent tract for distribu- 
tion. In the Free Church also, there has been a 
good movement. Preliminaries have been formed 
for a Society of Free Church Abstainers. The 
following ministers have sent in their adherence : 
Rev. H. Grey, D. D., St. Mary’s, Edinburgh. 

T. Gururie, D. D., St. John’s, do. 

Wo. Arnot, St. Peter's, Glasgow. 

R. R. Carpwett, Erskine. 

W. B. Crarx, Maxwellton, Dumfries. 

W. W. Duncan, Peebles. 

Ww. Exmsure, Insch. 

W. P. Faxconer, Ferry-Port-on-Craig. 

Ropert Forses, Aberdeen. 

Gero. Gariocu, Old Meldrum. 

J. Lonemuir, Aberdeen. 

J. Mackenzie, Ratho. 

J. M‘Leisn, Methven. 

Norman M‘Leop, Trumisgarry. 

Roperick M‘Leop, Snizort. 

Grorce Ocitvir, Maryculter. 

Rozgert Rerp, Banchory-Ternan. 


SUNDAY POST-OFFICE LABOR IN LONDON. 


In our paper of last week, our regular “ Eng- 
lish Correspondent” and our present “Corre- 
spondent in London” took opposite views in 
regard to the recent change in regard to Sunday 
labor in the British Post-office. We have 
thought proper to let them both speak. At this 
distance, there may be many points, turning on 
practical details and methods of business, in re- 
gard to which we cannot fully understand the 
case. But the broad principle of Christian mor- 
als overrides all these nice questions, and bal- 
ances of inconvenience. We fall back to the 
original wrong—that of allowing Sunday labor 
at all in the post-office. The exhibitions of re- 
ligious feeling, to which “Oxon” refers, are 
very firm and earnest, and show no signs of com- 
promise. They are bringing up an array of in- 
fluence, such as no administration in England 
has ever yet been able to withstand. The re- 
mark which Mr. Cowan, M. P. for Edinburgh, 
made at the protesting meeting in that city, is 
quite worth noting. He thought the public feel- 
ing which has been elicited throughout the coun- 
try in favor of the Sabbath, “likely to lead toa 
change directly opposite to that which the post- 
office officials contemplate ;’—that is, to an en- 
tire suppression of Sunday labor in post-offices 
throughout the kingdom, Mr. Blair, Manager 
of the Bank of Scotland, gave it as his opinion, 
“that there is no necessity for the opening of 
the post-office on the Sabbath.” In the large 
commercial town of Belfast, Ireland, the delivery 
of letters on the Lord’s day has been discontinued 
for several years, in compliance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of all classes of the community. 
Large and influential meetings are being held in 
the large towns. One is called for Taunton, at 
which, says a correspondent ,of the London Pa- 
triot, ‘“ We intend to go one step further, and to 
protest against all Sunday work in the post-office, 
in country as well as town. What an utter con- 
tempt our governors seem to have for every 
thing which men, above the rank of mammon 
worshipers, hold sacred !” 

Inrormation Wantep of T. Buchanan Green- 
oak, bookseller, who came from England to 
New York in the ship Ivanhoe, August, 1848. 
He is a member of an Independent church. His 
mother, Mrs. Helen M‘Leod, removed in search 
of health to Portechee, near Douglas, Isle of 
Man, where she has fallen into great distress 
through sickness in the family, and is unable to 
hear anything from her son. Rev. William Ca- 
sey, of Douglas, writes in her behalf to Rev. 
John Angell James, of Birmingham, and Mr. 
James writes to Rev. Dr. Patton, of New York, 
on whose request this notice is issued. Any 
person knowing Mr. Greenoak, would confer a 
kindness on an afflicted Christian woman by 
communicating to any of the persons named, or 
to this office. 

Bay Boston papers, please copy, as it is 
thought he may be in that region. 





FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Nov. 5, 1849. 

’ Messrs. Epitors :—The Baptist Anniversaries 
were held in this city during the last week. They 
have hitherto taken place with those of other 
denominations in the month of May, but this 
year, for reasons with which I am not acquainted, 
they were postponed from the last week in May 
to the last week in October. The meetings began 
Tuesday morning, and ended Friday evening, 
and were held chiefly in the Rowe-street church. 
On the morning of Tuesday, the Massachusetts 
Conference of Baptist Ministers held its Anniver- 
sary. Dr. Sharp, who had been President of the 
body for eighteen years, made some introductory 
remarks on the subject of worship. He expressed 
his regret that ministers had not been taught 
more generally to sing, so as to be able to join 
in the praise of God—a part of worship as im- 
portant as prayer—and not duly estimated by 
ministers. It would not be amiss, he said, to 
have a professor of music in their theological 
seminary ; for his young brethren might be so 
situated as to be obliged to do all the singing and 
praying as well as preaching. He remembered, 
when a young man, going out once to preach 
where there was no bible, hymn book, or sing- 
ers. The hymns and Scriptures he had learned 
from his mother supplied him on the occasion,— 
he repeated a hymn and sung it, and took his 
text from memory. He reproved the custom of 
leaving all the singing to the choir, and expressed 
the opinion that the exercise of singing had a 
great deal more todo with personal piety than 
many imagined. He spoke also with special 
abhorrence of the practice of sitting im prayer ; 
and remarked in general, that through our ex- 
treme protest against formalism, we had made 
our worship too bald. Manner in worship, as in 
everything else, is of great importance. He was 
pleased with a practice he saw in the churches 
in England—that of bowing the head in prayer 
when they first enter their pews—a solemn and 
useful preparation of the mind for worship. 
After remarks by the President, Rev. C. K. Colver 
of Watertown, read an essay on The Work of the 
Christian Minister in relation to his unconverted 
hearers. He spoke of the importance of srngle- 
ness of aim in the preacher, and discussed the 
necessity of communicating the truth, as well as 
the manner 6f presenting it, and the means of 
enlightening and persuading men. At the close, 
Dr. Sharp expressed his desire of retiring from 
the office of President in consideration of his 
long service, but was notwithstanding reélected. 

The Anniversary of the New England S. 8. 
Union was chiefly occupied in discussing the 
question of uniting that society with the Baptist 
Publication Society of Philadelphia. The offi- 
cers of both these societies were heard in expres- 
sion of their views, from which it appeared that 
the obstacle in the way of a union was the diffi- 
culty of adjusting their pecuniary relations. 
The S. S. Union were in depressed circumstances, 
and would be unable to meet their liabilities un- 
Jess they obtained for their, stock more than they 
were offered, which was what it is worth for cash ; 
while on the other hand the Publication Society 
of Philadelphia were possessed of a clear capita! 
of $30,000. A Committee of Conference was 
appointed to report at an adjourned meeting, the 


cieties, after the New Engiand S. S. Union shall 
have put into the fie'd ts to collect funds 
sufficient to pay ali debts over and above the ap- 
praived value of its property. 

The Northern Baptist Education Society held 
its anniversary on Thursday. The whole num- 
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liberality of the Pilgrim congregation, Brooklyn, 
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eight are now pursuing their studies. The other 
New England States have eleven under their 
care. The receipts of the Society amount to 
$6804 59, and double this amount will be re- 
quired to meet the estimate of expenses for the 
ensuing year. A correspondence between the 
officers of the Society and the Trustees of the 
Newton Theological Seminary was also reported. 
The Society desired some modification in the 
government of the Institution, such as shall bring 
it more directly under the control of the Baptist 
churches; the reply of the Trustees was, that 
the charter did not admit of any such changes, 
but that they wished a hearty coéperation with 
the churches, and proposed that the churches ap- 
point a Board of Visitors. The Society now ad- 
journed and gave place to an Educational Con- 
vention, called by the Society from the Conven- 
tions of the several States of New England, for 
the purpose of codperating in the general cause 
of ministerial education. Gen. Briggs wase alled 
to the chair, and interesting discussions were held 
on the reports of Committees upon the several 
points submitted to them;—these discussions 
occupied the attention of the Convention at an 
adjourned meeting on Friday, and were con- 
ducted ,with great ability and great freedom of 
spirit. 

The Committee on the Qualifications of Bene- 
ficiaries recommended that the candidate should 
not be aided until he had passed through his 
preparatory studies, and that the church should 
require him to preach, visit the sick, and thus 
make trial of his qualifications, and that he 
should be examined and recommended by the 
church. 

Dr. Sharp thought the wisest course for a pas- 
tor to pursue with a young man who desired to 
preach, was to encourage him to speak in con- 
ference meetings. A young man came to him 
with this desire, and he advised him to speak in 
such a meeting and estimate his success asa 
preacher by the attention he awakened there: 
but he was not satisfied, and he preached. The 
first time he got through his discourse, but the 
second time he failed before he got half through. 
A good man remarked that he had better take the 
advice of Eli to Samuel, “Go and lie down till 
the Lord call thee again.” This report was ulti- 
mately adopted. The Committee on Amount of 
Appropriation recommended that a sliding scale 
be adopted suited to the necessities of various 
classes, and that $80 be the maximum. This 
report awakened an animated discussion. An 
amendment that $100 be substituted as the maxi- 
mum was warmly pressed, but met with a de- 
cided rejection, and the report was unanimously 
adopted. Theommittee on Places of Study re- 
ported that it was not desirable to lay on a bene- 
ficiary any unnecessary restriction respecting his 
place of study, and he ought to be allowed to 
act freely in his ehoice. Some dissented from 
this position and thought that the beneficiaries 
of a Baptist Education Society should be required 
to enter institutions under Baptist influence. Dr. 
Ide, of Philadelphia, said that many of their 
people were Germans. They sent their sons to 
Presbyterian and Episcopal colleges and they 
came home casting contempt on their own denom- 
inations. They then sent them to New York 
and New England, and they came back full of 
New York and New England. The Dutchmen 
said, ‘We stand dis no longer;” and a few of 
them came to Philadelphia with a subscription 
of $30,000 to begin with. The report was re- 
committed and the Committee enlarged. Other 
reports were presented and acted upon which I 
must pass over. A resolution was adopted re- 
commending the last Thursday in February as a 
day of fasting and prayer for colleges. In clos- 
ing the debates of the Convention, Gov. Briggs 
expressed the deep interest he had taken in the 
meeting. He alluded to our Common Schools as 
furnishing every young man the facilities for 
commencing an education. The policy of Mas- 
sachusetts he declared to be to make the property 
of the Commonwealth educate the children. 
The late Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Hon. Horace Mann, had done much to prepare 
the public mind for this, and he was glad to see 
his successor present, Rev. Dr. Sears, who is 
engaged in carrying out the same views. 

, The discussion of the Educational Convention 
was happily followed by a meeting in behalf of 
Ministerial Education, on Friday evening. An 
address was delivered by Rev. Dr. Hague, on the 
relation of ministerial education to Home Mis- 
sions. This subject he illustrated by striking 
facts, and enforced with strong appeals. The re- 
lation of this cause to Foreign Missions, to lite- 
rary institutions and to general education was 
successively presented by Rev. Mr. Bright, Rev. 
Dr. Pattison, of the Newton Theological Semina- 
ry, and Rev. Dr. Sears. Besides the Anniversa- 
ries already mentioned, and in connection with 
them, the Convention of the Baptist churches in 
New England was held. There were 146 minis- 
ters and delegates in attendance. The meetings 
were well attended, and although they were 
mostly of a business character they awakened es- 
pecial interest. The Convention adjourned to 
meet in Pittsfield the last Wednesday in October, 
1850. ARNOLD. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, October 10, 1849. 

Dear Frrenps :--To-day commences the great 
debate of the Legislative Assembly on the credit 
demanded by the Minister to cover the expense 
of the expedition to Rome. The discussion will 
be lively, perhaps violent: the result is yet un- 
certain. Three opinions will be represented ; 
that of the republican and democratic minority 
(here these two words are not always synony- 
mous), which openly blames the expedition, and 
calls the Government to account for the iniqui- 
tous overthrow of the Roman Republic; that of 
the majority of the Chamber, who approve all 
that has hitherto been done, and wish that 
France should not occupy Rome any longer, ex- 
cept to give its countenance to the Pope in every- 
thing which he may think well to do or to undo ; 
and finally, a third opinion which, while accept- 
ing what has passed and approving the course 
of the Government, would exact certain liberal 
guaranties from the sovereign Pontifl reéstab- 
lished by the arms of France. The first of these 
opinions has no chance of triumphing in the de- 
bate now opened. But in what proportion the 
second and third will be found represented in the 
chamber, the final vote alone will determine. It 
is not even known yet which opinion has pre- 
vailed in the Cabinet. The letter of the Presi- 
dent to his aid-de-camp, Colonel Ney, of which 
1 spoke seme days, ago, and the well known 
liberal sympathies of M.M. Odilon Barrot, Du- 
faure, and De Tocqueville, seemed to indicate 
that the balance would be on the side of the 
second of the opinions which I mentioned at the 
heginning of this letter. But Mr. De Falloux, 
as well as other members of the Cabinet, and 
above all M. Thiers, are absolutely opposed to 
any demand of liberal guaranties as to the return 
of the Pope; they wish that he should be left 
absolutely free to do whatever he shall desire. 
The question was referred some days since to a 
Committee of the Chamber which presented on 
last Saturday its report, through Mr. Thiers, its 
President. The report was awaited with great 
impatience, and was read in the midst of interrup- 
tions, the almost continual murmurs and ap- 
plauses of the Chamber. In the report presented 
in the name of the Committee, Mr. Thiers was 
fed to examine the question of the expedition 
under the threefold aspect of general politics, 
the stability of Catholicism, and finally the in- 
terest of the Roman subjects. On the first point 
Mr. Thiers concluded that France should have 
interfered in Italy in order to maintain her influ- 
ence, and not suffer herself to be superseded by 
Austria ; on the second point he affirmed that she 
ought to have interfered in favor of the reéstab- 
lishment of the authority of the Pope; ander 
the third, he declared that the Romans did not 
of constitational Monarchy, but only of muni- 
cipal and provincial liberties, sucb as are granted 
the recent Proprio Motu of the Pope. 

The discussion which opens this very day in 
the Chamber, and of which I hope to give you 
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an account a4 detailed as the importance of the 


subject demands, will furnish me occasioy ,, ,,. 
turn to the political aspect of the question)... 
here is for the present a remarkable passage j,,,.. 
the report of Mr. Thiers, which will show... 
how this statesman, and the Catholic pay, ,, 
which he is now the organ, stand upon the oo.\,. 
siastical and religious aspect of the questioy 

“ Without the authority of the sovereign p,,. 
tif,” said M. Thiers, “Catholic unity woy), be 
dissolved, without that unity Catholicism \,, 
perish in the midst of sects, and the moral wo, 
already so deeply embroiled, would be su hy,,,, 
from its very foundations. But the Cay... 
unity, which demands a certain religious ..), 
mission on the part of Christian nations, he? 
be unfeasible if the Pontiff who is the depo. ; 
of it were not completely independent, ji, |), .), 
territory which ages have assigned hii. yj.) 
all nations have maintained for him, ayoj),. 
sovereign, prince or people, should rise y 
dictate laws to him. For the Pontiticate ,, 
can be no independence but in sovereignty: |,,,, 
is an interest of the first order, to which th, pa 
ticular interests of nations should give place. .. 
in a State the public interest takes precede), 
of private interests, and that would sutlicie,:), 
authorise the Catholic powers to reesta)|ix, 
Pius LX on his Pontifical throne.” 

Thus you see what is clear; Catholic y 
demands the authority of the sovereign Pog 
that authority requires the temporal power of th 
Pope, and that temporal power cannot be maj) 
tained but by the aid of foreign bayonets. 1, 
Roman people are thus devoted (as a salegua); 
for the system) to perpetual servitude. ( 
there be a more sanguinary criticism of Ca 
icism itself than this apology of its new 
fender * and one asks himself if Mr. Thic: 
as much harm to Catholicism when he atiac, 
it with his impious sareasms as he has done » 
that he has given it the aid of his insidioy 
logic. Yours truly 

Lours B 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDEN! 


Oxrorp, October 19, 1849 

Nort on Curistian Baptism. Mr. Noel's ess 
on Baptism has been rapidly produced and pu 
lished: it is a volume of upwards of three hu 
dred pages. The general argument of the « 
differs in no material point from that of precedi 
writers, but bears the impress of Mr. Noel's \ 
dividuality, and a feeling of freshness perva 
the volume. The introduction is devoted to a 
examination of the ordinance as originally ins! 
tuted by our Lord; and reasons are assigne:| 
prove that the command was to baptize in wat 
and that through succeeding ages. The essa; 
then proceeds to show that baptism, as a profes 
sion of faith, and an act of consecration to Goi 
—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, must be pr 
ceded by faith and discipleship. The next chap 
ter is given to an examination of New Testament 
baptisms, and the language employed in relerenc: 
to its nature and effects; the object being to sh 
that baptism is limited to those who mak: 
themselves a consistent profession of faith 1 
third chapter is on “Infant Baptism.” No | 
tion of the essay is devoted to etymologica 
gument: throughout Mr. Noel assumes “t 
baptize is to immerse ;’—“ the evidence of wh 
fact he hopes to adduce in a separate volum 

There is a paragraph in the preface which 
very valuable on several accounts. |! m 
that negative state of mind which prevails am 
the clergy of the Established Church, in iesy: 
to more questions than one. Hundreds of clery 
men have acquired the faculty of stopping 
their inquiries justat the point when any tu 
pursuit would be inconvenient and injuriny 
Mr. Noel says: 

“During my ministry in the establish 
mndefinite fear of the conclusions at which I 
arrive, led me to avoid the study of the quest 
baptism; but I felt obliged to examine honest!y 
each passage of Scripture upon the subject whi 
came in my way, and the evidence thus obtain: 
convinced me that repentance and faith oug! 
precede baptism The reasons assigned by 
Anglican Catechism why an infant should 
baptized without faith and repentance, are v« 
unsatisfactory. As soon, then, as | had sett) 
my mind upon the union of the churches 
the state, I turned my attention to this qui 
Aware how many are disposed to attribute 
opinion which contradicts their own to s 
partial, one-sided investigation as they pra 
themselves, | determined to form my 
entirely by the study of the Scriptures, « 
such authors as advocate the baptisin of ila 
To that determination have | adhered, and | 
having read a single Baptist book or tract. | | 
lish the following work as an independent tes 
mony to the exclusive right of believers to ¢ 
tian baptism.” 
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Another lord bishop has passed from the epi 
copal bench : Dr. Coplestone, Bishop of Liandaril 
has followed, at a short interval, the excellent 
bishop of Norwich. Dr. Coplestone was one o 
a small school of academics formed at Oxiord 
some forty years since, from which much wa 
expected. These few men first stirred the s! 
nant life of Oxford, and gave it some 5!) 
movement. As in alater case, Orie! College 
the centre of a new action upon the univers!) 
From their temperate habits, contrasting 

the ordinary indulgences of the Common 1 
these men were called “Oriel Tea Drinkers 

Dr. Coplestone subsequently became the Hea 
that college, and numbered among his Fello 
Whately, Hampden, Parry, Arnold, and Dr. fi 
kins, now the Head of that college. Mr. * 
man was a fair representative of these men. 
the succession. But, alas, a great change ja 
upon him; and these really able men neithv 
vanced upon themselves, nor have left any marse 
traces either upon the established church ¢ 
university. Liberal principles, —advanced vie 
—cannot be retained, and wil! not live or prop 
gate themselves in the atmosphere of richly « 
dowed and highly privileged academical or e¢ 
siastical corporations Aarico! 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 1! 
ern Reserve.—A friend writes, Oct 2 
little Conference, still consisting 
churches and two ministers, held i! 
meeting in this place this week [i was o 
pleasant meeting. I almost felt as ii | w 
the Kennebec once more. Be kind enough t 
to my old friends ‘down East, that there | 
little spot in North-Eastern Ohio, wher 
tian churches can meet, and take swee! | 
together, without being disturbed by ' 
glings on points of ecclesiastical (isc) 
having the time consumed by the cry 
‘overtures. I heartily wish some gov 
true would come out, and labor with us 
that little spot larger 

“ There is a movement for a more enla 
ganization ; but it is not yet sufficiently mat 
to report the result. 
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Sappatu Convention at St. Lovis 
Sabbath Convention, recently held in St ! 
was very large, and the impression 1 
good. The editor of the Era, of tha 
says, “Never have we witnessed before - 
a gathering of the worth and intelligenc: 
Louis together.” We fear, however, 4 
monstrations will not avail to counter 
deadly foreign influence that contaminate> 
thing there. 

Tue Praiaie Heratp.—This able pape’ 
lished at Chicago, has passed into the ! 
Rev. J. A. Wight and W. Bross, as e! 
proprietors. They give notice that 
Anti-Slavery,” that “ it will not be a Pres 
paper, nor a Congregational pape! 
will be under the direction of nobody 
sponsible editors,” that it “ will not be? 
after the New York Observer, nor the ¢ 
Observer, nor any other Observer ; that 
be devoted to the interests 0! evange! aati 

i j in no sense;” and 
SS been a member of a o 
gational church, and of 4 Peehytenee oO i 
and has no partisan feelings on either <i s 
church connection at this time, we beue 
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